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Riterature, 


MOODS. 


On the longest day, 
Heaven was gay, 
Flowers and sunshine along the way. 
I loitered and stood 
In listless mood, 
With many a sigh, 
I knew not why: 
Nothing pleasant ; nothing good. 


On the shortest day, 
Heaven was gray, 
Coldness and mire along the way. 
How or where 
Had I cast off care? 
For light and strong, 
With a snatch of song, 
I stepped through the mud and biting air. 





BY THE RIVER. 


The sunshine quivered on the quivering poplars, 
That grow beside the stream ; 
And o’er the distant hills there seemed a glory, 
A gold and purple gleam ; 
know 
That even in the March wind there was music, 
And in the river’s flow. 


1 loved to hear the sighing of the water, 
To mark its green depths shine; 
But more I loved two brown eyes, calm and tender, 
A dear hand clasped in mine; 
For I know 
I thought that love would last forever, changeless, 
Though rivers ceased to flow. 


Gone is the sunshine from the quivering poplars, 
The glory from the land ; 
Gone the brown eyes that made the sunshine brighter, 
And gone the clasping hand : 
And I know 
My tears are like the river—ah, the river! 
That cannot cease to flow. 





HENRY TAYLOR’S POEMS. 
BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Concluded. 


Such is the historic movement of the first of the two 
dramas; but the charm of the play lies much in the characters 
of the two ladies, Clara, Van Artevelde’s sister, and Adriana, 
who becomes his wife. Two women fairer to the mind's eye, 
more winning in their digcourse, more feminine or more 

ted, were never conceived by poet. And the contrast be- 
tween them gives to each a sharpness of modelling which 
seems to Jeave no corner of the character of either of them 
unexplored. Clara is full of wit, and can be severe in her 
satire when she pleases. Of all the personages to whom Mr. 
Taylor has introduced us, Clara Van Artevelde is probably 
the one in delineating whom he has best shown to us the 
playful side of his fancy. She is as arch as Rosalind, but in 
archness never goes beyond the natural wit and bearing 
ofawoman. Henry Taylor's ladies are always ladies, and 
Clara with her frolic and fun is as perfect a ladyasany. Her 
friend Adriana, who is wealthy, is sought in marriage by the 
false knight, Sir Guy of Occo, and, at our first introduction to 
two girls, Clara is counselling Adriana as to the manner 
Which she shall receive this lover's suit. Then a page 
comes to them, saying that this Sir Guy is at the door asking 
to be seen, and the page’s advice is asked. Nothing can be 
= than the whole scene, or brighter in the telling. 

quizzes the page for being young. 

Page. I am almost as old as you. 

Clara, I grant thee :. 

But we are women when boys are but boys. 

God gives us grace to ripen and grow wise 

Some six years earlier. 1 thank Heaven for it; 

We grow upon the sunny side of the wall. 

And Methinks your wisdom grows on the windy side, 


but little fruit. 
now at! malapert. 
} bears more fruit than thon hast wit to steal, 
r stomach to digest. Were I thy tutor 
or teach thee wisdom, and beheld such store 
v' goodly fruitage, I should say to taee, 
«, Rob me this orchard.”” ‘Then wouldst 
Five feet three inches stand I in my shoes, 
Bo | yet I cannot reach to pluck these plums, 
oe ow flourish.” God ha’ mercy, 
Here comes 
Now, , knight upon an ambling nag. 


T 
wiiten the 


thou reply, 


mation, is left 
tort he meets 
We, Whea, 


knight comes in, and having encountered Clara’s 
Not witnout considerable detriment to his own self-esti- 
to plead his suit with Adriana. And in different 
With treatment equally severe from her. The 


———_—=—a 
conception of the different characters of the two women, and 
& full understanding that though the poet has intended to do 
much for Clara, Adriana isthe woman of his heart, the heroine 
on whom he intends to lavish ell that he has to give of what 
is femininely heroic. Of course she will have none of the 
Lord of Occo; and the Lord of Occo perceiving that Van 
Artevelde is likely to be more successful, resolves to work his 
rival’s ruin through the anger of the Earl of Flanders, Thus 
the two stories, the love story—and Clara also has a lover, a 
Knight in the service of the earl, one Sir Walter d’Arlon—and 
the tale from history, go on together. Van Artevelde, in his 
love, moralises about women. He is speaking to a trusted 
friend of his, one John of Heda. 


Artevelde. Now, father, mark you that; hearts soft as wax 
These damsels would be thought to bear about; 
Yet ever is the bloodiest knight the best. 
Father John. It is most true. Full many a dame I’ve known 
Who'd faint and sicken at the sight of blood, 
And shriek, and wring her hands and rend her hair 
To see her lord brought wounded to the door; 
And many a one /’ve known to pine with dread 
Of such mishap or worse—lie down in fear 
The nightmare sole sad partner of her bed, 
Rise up in horror to recount bad dreams, 
And seek to witehes to interpret them ;— 
This oft I’ve known; but never knewI one 
Who'd be content her lord should live at home 
In love and Christian charity and peace. 


Van Artevelde is successful in his wooing before he has 
taken upon himeelf the almost hopeless task of leading the 
White Hoods; but of course Adriana is not less devoted to 
him on that account. She, however, has little means of as- 
sisting him during the siege, as she is carried off to Bruges by 
the villainy of Sir Gay of Occo. Clara remains, though she 
is tempted by her lover to escape from the horrors of the be- 


between her and her lover’s messenger gives the poet another 
opportunity of showing his close iusight into female charac- 
ter, and his skill in expressing his ideas. 


Clara, Alas, poor d’Arlon! Did I then say “never?” 
It is a sharp, unkindly-8ounding word. 
Tell him to ask me when the siege is raised. 
But then he shall not need; he can come hither. 
But tell him—of your kaowiedge—not from me— 
The woman could not be of nature’s making, 
Whom, being kind, her misery made not kinder. 


_At the end of the first drama Van Artevelde has obtained 
his great success. He has driven the Earl of Flanders out of 
Bruges, he has sent food to the famishing citizens of Ghent, 
he has rescued Adriana, and he is the lord of the ascendant 
in Flanders. Then comes the interlude of which I have 
spoken, telling us the early story of our future heroine; and 
in the second drama we find Artevelde still noble, still loving 
his country, still struggling for freedom, still full of energy and 
resource; but we immediately perceive that power and the 
pomp of generalship have done their work upon him, and 
that he is not the Van Artevelde, simple-minded even when 
most high-handed, whom we had known so well in the first 
part. The contrast between the man before he had risen to 
be a ruler and the man accustomed to ruling is carried out 
with an exactness that is marvellous. All creators of charac- 
ter in fiction, poets, playwrights, aud novelists, are aware of 
the necessity which is upon them to maintain the unity of the 
characters which they draw; and though they too frequently 
fail in their efforts, a certain consistency is generally attempted. 
By great masters this has been done with masterly skill. 
Falstaff is Falstaff throughout—the same Falstaff in one play 
as in the others. Don Quixote and Colonel Newcombe are 
instances in character drawing of wonderfully nice consis- 
tency. But the miracle achieved in Van Artevelde is in the 
progress of character—or perhaps, I should rather say, in the 
retrogression. The man ia greater in the second part as re- 
gards power, and is very great also in his capacity for using 
power; but still we feet that he has lost the godlike purity of 
the hero of our first drama, and we at once anticipate calamity 
and all the ruin of tragedy. Adriana is dead, and there has 
come a strange woman to the camp of the Flemish leader. 
She is the Eleua of the interlude, and we are given to under- 
stand that she had escaped from the hands of a French royal 
duke, with whom she had lived as his mistress. This is the 
woman who takes the place of Adriana by Van Artevelde’s 
side! Such a blot on the character of such a man as Van 
Artevelde seems, when told as 1 am now telling it, to be fatal ; 
but even such stain as this, told as it is by Mr. Taylor, carries 
with it an apology which almost every reader will accept. 
His handling of the character of Elena display3 admirable 
delicacy ;—and yet it is as bold as itis delicate. She discourses 
of her own position without reticence. The character could 
not have been drawn without such openness of speech. And 
~~ there is no offence—not only none in word, but none in 
feeling. 

The historic story of the second drama is the contest 
between Van Artevelde and the chivalry of France, in which 
the son of the Flemish brewer comes ultimately by his death 
on the field of battle. The scenes are chiefly laid either in 
the French or Flemish camps, and the plot of the play is 
manauvred by a certain Sir Fleaureant of Heurlie, who visits 
Van Artevelde in company with a herald from the French 
camp, partly with the purpose of a military spy, and partly 
with the object of inducing Elena to go back to the royal 
duke. He is discovered in his character of spy by Van Arte- 
velde—having been allowed to perform his mission to the 
lady—and is condemned to die. But Van Artevelde forgives 
him at the intercession of Elena, and allows him his liberty 
on parole. Sir Fleaureant, however, is as false as clever ; and 
it is ultimately by his hand that Van Artevelde falls. In this 
play the action, if I may so say, is more efficacious than the 
plot. The reader is taken backwards and forwards between 
the French and Flemish camps, listening to the counsels of 
each, till he feels terribly certain that the side with which all 
his sympathies lie will be the losing side. Mr. Taylor’s suc- 
cess in producing this sympathy has been very great. With 
Van Artevelde in his fall and in his weakness, as with Van 
Artevelde in his power and purity, the mind takes part invol- 
untarily. Let the reader in his own person be as politically 
averse as he may to popular uprisings, to Wat Tyler and the 
Jacquerie, he is here so carried away that he becomes of neces- 


wer in this respect, that he who has read these plays early 
in life will unconsciously retain much of the feeling so engen- 


assage in the two plays, the finest which Mr. Taylor probab! 
ever wrote, is the message which Van Artevelde sends 
to the French king. 


Van Artevelde. Sir Herald, thou hast well discharged thyself 
Of an ill fanction, Take these links of gold, e 








i ia thus over, leaves the reader with a clear 


leagured city. She will not quit her brother; but the scene | P© 


sity a revolutionist for the nonce, as the reader of Scott’s 
novels becomes a Jacobite. And such has been Mr. Taylor’s 


dered as a part of his future political principles. The finest 





Back to the ouaeet king from whom thou cam’st. 
First, of my father :—had he lived to know 
His glories, deeds, and dignities postponed 
To names of barons, , and counts (that here 
Are to men’s ears importunately common 
As chimes to dwellers in the market-place), 
He, with a silent and a bitter mirth, 
Had listen’d to the boast ; may he his son 
Pardon for in comparison setting forth 
With his the name of this disconsolate earl. 
How stand they in the title-deeds of fame? 
What hold and heritage in distant times 
Doth each enjoy—what —— possession ? 
The dusty chronicler with painful search, 
Long fingering forgotten scrolls, indites 
That Louis Male was sometime Earl of Flanders; 
That Louis Male his sometime earldom lost, 
Through wrongs by him committed ; that he lived 
An outcast long in dole not undeserved, 
And died dependent. There the history ends ; 
And who of them that hear it wastes a thought 
On the unfriended fate of Louis Male? 
But turn the page and look we for the tale 
Of Artevelde’s renown. What man was this? 
He humbly born, he highly gifted rose, 
By steps of various enterprise, by skill, 
By native vigour, to wide sway, and took 

hat his vain rival having could not oe 
His glory shall not cease, though cloth of gold 
Wrap him no more, for not of golden cloth, 
Nor fur, nor minever, his greatness comes, 

hose for.unes were inborn. Strip me the two, 
This were the humblest, that the noblest, beggar 
That ever braved a storm! 


I may not venture to give the whole of the speech, but I 
will ask those who are not conversant with it to refer to it, 
and then to say whether better politics were ever put into 
better verse. In studying Mr. Taylor’s works it is not only, 
rhaps not chiefly, the poetry of the poet that delights us. It 
is that, joined to the thoughtfulness of the thinker and the 
manliness of the man; and those things again joined toa 
perspicuity in narration which takes away all that difficulty in 
deciphering thought which too often attends the study of 
thoughtful poetry. The first necessity for every writer is, 
that what he writes shall be readable; the second, that the 
thing to be read shall have in it somethiog that may be of 
advantage to the reader. Mr. Taylor is as careful as to that 
second point as any of our great authors; but as to the firs:, 
I think that he has never been excelled. I know nothing 
clearer or more delightfully easy to the reader than Van 
Artevelde’s story. I will give one more extract in proof of 
this assertion, and then I wiil have done with these two plays. 
Some citizens of Ypres are talking of the times, and one 
Winkel illustrates his idea of the French king’s humanity by 
a story. 


Winkel. Look you the earl— 
But hearken to a tale; once in my youth— 
Ah, Mistress Voorst ! years, years, they steal upon us! 
But what! you're Se ee in my youth, 
Occasion was that I should wend my way 
From Reninghelst to Ronques, to gather there 
Some monies that were owing me; the road 
Went wavering like jagged lightning through the moors,— 
For mind, Van Wheik, in those days Rening Fell 
Was not so sluiced as now. The night was near, 
And wore an ugly likeness to a storm, 
When I, misdoubting of my way and weary, 
Descried the flickering of a cotiage fire 
Through the casements; thither sped my feet. 
The door was open’d by a buxom dame 
That smiled and bade me welcome, and great cheer 
She made me, with a jocund, stirring mien 
Of kindly entertainment, whilst with logs 
Crackled the fire, and seem’d the very pot 
To bubble in a hospitable hurry 
That I might sup betimes. Now say, Dame Voorst, 
Was not the mistress of this cottage lone, 
A kizd, good soul? 
Woman, Yea, truly was she, sir. 
Winkel. Master Van Whelk, what think you? 
Whelk. Let m2 see; 
Did she take nothing from you? 
Winkel. Not a stiver. 
Whelk. Why, that was charitable; that was kind; 
That was a woman of the good old times 
Winkel. Now mark, Van Whelk ; now] 
The seething-pan upon the fire contain’d 
Six craw-fish for my supper; as I stood 
Upon the ruddy hearth, my unlaced thoughts 
Fall’n to a mood of idle cogitation, 
My eyes chanced fix upon the bubbling pot. 
Unconsciously awhile [ gazed, as one 
Seeing that sees not; but ere long appear’d 
A tumbling and a labouring in the pot 
More than of boiling water; whereupon, 
Looking with eyes inquisitive, I saw 
The craw-fish rolling one upon another, 
Bouncing and tossing all their legs abroad, 
That writhed and twisted, as mix’d each with each 
They whirl’d about the pan, ‘(tod’s love!’ quoth I, 
“ These craw-fish are alive!” ‘* Yea, sir,” she answer’d, 
“ They are not good but when they’re sodden quick,” 
I said no more, but turn’d me from the hearth, 
Feeling a sickness here; and inwardly 
I cried, “‘ Heigh-ho! that for one man’s supper 
Six of God’s creatures should be boil’d alive.” 
Woman, Lord help us, sir! you wail about the fish 
As they were Christians. 
Winkel. Look you, Mistress Voorst : 
The King will be as kind to Louis Male 
As this good wife to me; of us mean folk 
He will take count as of so many craw-fish ; 
, To please his cousin ’twere to him no sin 
To boil usina pot. Back, back, Van Whelk! 
Here be the captains! 


I pass by the scenes in the French council chamber, though 
they are so good in their way that it is asin in criticism to 
pass them by without notice. There are assembled some 
dozen or more of French lords, and in some two dozen or 
more of short speeches, a distinctive picture of the individual 
character of each is left with the reader. Again, Van Arte- 
velde is describing to one ambassador of his the characters of 
others whom he has sent on before, and the portraits which 
he draws of those men are so wonderfully clear, that they 
become types of character to him who remembersthem. Lois 
de Vaux has ever been to me the type of the man who, seeing 
everything in sight clearly, can draw no conclusion from 
what he sees as to things not in sight. f 

I will now pass on to the other plays, having left myself 
but small space in which to speak of them. The frst of these, 
in point of time, is “ Edwin the Fair,” and that did not appear 
for some seven or eight years after “Van Artevelde.” It is 
not altogether satisiactory as coming from such a poet as 
Henry Taylor. It has the ~ merit of telling its story very 
clearly, a merit which Mr. Taylor never misses. And it has 
that verisimilitude of which I have before spoken. The 
characters and incidents, as they are drawn and told, make 


isten, Mistress Voorst. 





And with the qompany of worda J give thee 


a 





ug feel that such prohably were the persona and auch the 
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course of eventsgin the time of which the poet speaks. But 
the play, as a whole, leaves no strong impress on the mind of 
the reader. Itis read with pleasure—with the double pleasure 
arising from poetry and historic story—but there is no person- 
age that strikes the senses with power and leaves his picture 
clearly behiod him. Dunstan, the saint and tyrant of the 
time, who did the king to death, is intended for such a part; 
but by some weakness the aim is missed, and Dunstan is not 
& great poetical success. Leolf is probably the best character 
in the play; but even Leolf does not leave much with the 
reader. And the women of the play are weak. We expect 
something from the intriguing Emma, but that something we 
miss at last. 

“Isaac Comnenus” is very much better, and chiefly for this 
reason—that the character of Comnenus is drawn with a 
steady hand, and is cut powerfully, as it were, out of the 
marble. It is the story of the overthrow ofone of the femilies 
who for a while held the Eastern Empire, and of the success 
of another, and has not, as such, that interest with us which 
the chronicles of Van Artevelde and of Dunstan possess. 
And indeed, Isaac Comnenus, who is the hero here, was not, 
1 think, very great in history. But there is a majesty about 
the man as he is here drawn, and a fixed sobriety of heart and 
purpose, that force us to acknowledge the creation to be 
great. And there is wit in the play; the exorcist is very 
witty. And the women, though their parts are comparatively 
email, leave their impress behind them. Theodora, with her 
injured love and guilty heart, is not, perhaps, as powerful as 
Mz. Taylor might have made her; but Anna Comnena is a 
gentle, loving woman, whom the reader will remember. The 
strength of the play, however, lies in the character of Isaac 
Comnenus. When he is wandering among the tombs and 
comes upon the grave of Irene, the poet misses, but only 
misses, to be as great as he has ever been. 

Leviore plectro is the legend with which Mr. Taylor graces 
his comedy called a “ Sicilian Summer ;” and in a preface to 
the volume containing it—which should rather have been 
inserted as a preface to the comedy itself—he tells us that he 
has passed the age in which tragedy can be endured, and that 
he now writes for persons who, like bimse!f, do not desire to 
be harrowed. But Mr. Taylor would vever have achieved 
the highest order of success—such fame as undoubtedly will 
be his sooner or later—as a writer of comedies. The “ Sicilian 
Summer” is a pretty play, well told, always resdable, giving 
assurance that it has come from a poet’s mint; but it leaves 
no-mark behind. In this it is like so many of the plays of 
those old English dramatists whom we are in the habit of 
extolling, but which—the plays themselves—leave no impress 
on us. How many ordinary readers ot English literature will 
undertake to say that they remember the characters and plots 
of the “Loyal Subject” and the “Mad Lover?” And yet 
who is there that does not presume himself to be acquainted 
with the works of Beaumont and Fie‘cher? But of the 
characters and plots of “As You Like Iv’ and “ The Mer- 
chant of Venice” every ordinary reader has a clearly defined 
knowledge. The “ Sicilian Summer” will be with us as are 
the “Loyal Subject” and the “Mad Lover;” but for “ Van 
Artevelde” I venture to foretell the other fate. 

“St. Clement’s Eve” is the last, and by much the latest, of 
Mr. Taylor’s plays, and I think that in merit it should be 
placed next to “ Van Artevelde.” There is in its plot, or ra- 
ther in its name, this fault—that the special period of St. 
Clement’s Eve bas very little to do with the story. There is 
a legend about St. Clement’s Eve, and the Fieur de Lys as 
emblematic of the French throne, with which the reader is 
made acquainted ; but the legend has no palpable connection 
‘With the story, and the play, had it been written two hun- 
dred years ago, would probably have been called “ Cures for 
a King’s Malady.” But such names are now out of vogue. 
The chiet charm of the play is in the beautiful humanity and 
strcggling purity of the character of lolande. At the end of 
a paper so long as this I may not venture to quote further; 
but it is not from lack of matter, or from the absence of temp- 
tation, that L abstain. The story of Iolande is wonderfully 
grecetul, and, if original with Mr. Taylor, contains strong 
evidence of the fertility of his imagination. It has been de- 
clared from some priest’s oracle that a pure virgin, who shall 
have dipped her fioger in the sacred contents of a certain vial, 
and shail lay it then on the king’s head, shall work the king’s 
cure. Iolande consents to try, doubting something as to her 
own purity, because she has loved where her love could not 
be purely given. She had loved a man whose wife was liy- 
ing—but bad learned to love him while she thought him un- 
married. She could not quench her love—but she could se- 
parate herself from the man. With so much purity—with a 
feminine purity, which the reader knowa to be perfect, she 
attempts her task. The king is not cured. Tiat there was 
nothing in the vial, or even in the purity, to work such cure, 
we ofcourse know; but Iolande, when her effort failed, gave 
all the blame to herself. Her love for the man had still been 
warm within her bosom—and therefore all her faith had been 
in vain, It is a pretty story, and prettily told; but that levius 
plectrum, of which our poet had told us, when declaring, some 
ten years earlier, that he cared no longer to harrow or be 
harrowed by tragedy, had been altogether Jaid aside when 
St. Clement's Eve was written. Of all Mr. Taylor’s dramas, 
this last is the most tragic. 

Mr. Taylor is subject to a propensity which I hardly know 
whether I should describe as a fault or a virtue. In a reader 
it is a great and a comforting virtue; but ina writer it may 
lead to some danger. 
oiber men—of other great men—so completely his own by 
the strength of bis appreciation, that he reproduces them un- 
consciously. In studying his works, ever and again the reader 
feels that some old well-loved note is sounding in his ear; and 
then, as be listens, the burden of the tune comes to him com- 
pleted. It is only just to say that the tunes so repeated are 
always of the most approved melody. Asan instance of this, 
I may quote the manner in which Montarges works upon the 
Duke of Burgundy, among the pictures of the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, in which scene it is impossible to escape a reminiscence 
of Iago. And it is just to mention the single accusation to 
which, as far as I can judge, Mr. Taylor lays himself open in 
the construction uf his words. He sometimes allows himself 
to use a terribly ivflated epithet. “ God’s mandamentseterne,” 
“the plangent wave ;” “the vegetable dead;” and the “ gib- 
bous moon,” cause us, as we read, some slight passiog uneasi- 
ness. Now and again, too, a line is rough and unmusical— 


in the least doubt; but 1 would hurry on such justice if it 
might at all be in my power tu do so, 


THE SALMON HARVEST. 


Salmon are harvested and garnered by the savages in North 

West America as we in the civilised world reap the “ golden 
grain” and store it for winter use. In the Columbia river, the 
salmon harvest commences early in June ; in the Fraser, east 
of the Cascade range of mountains, somewbat later. The 
modes by which salmon are captured by the Indian in these 
immense streams are different in every detail, and show how 
a slight change in the geological features of a valley may, by 
altering the character of the streams flowing through it, 
change at the same time the habits, systems of fishing, nets, 
canoes, and wigwams, of the natives. 
The Columbia, as it hastens on from the bergs and floes of 
the Rocky Mountains to its home in the Pacific, offers numer- 
ous impediments to the salmon’s ascent, although none of them 
are insurmountable. When the summer sun melts the sn0w 
that crowns every hill, and fills the valleys and ravines, the 
mass of water trickles in myriad currents into the larger 
stream, causing the river to rise rapidly, ofien thirty-five ieet 
above its winter level. This increase of bulk enables the fish 
(ascending to spawn) to clear falls, and thread their way 
through narrow tortuous channels, that would be impassable 
save tor this admirable provision. Tius reduced to simple 
hindrances, the wily savage turn them to good account, and 
during the “run” harvests his crop of “ swimming silver.” 

The first salmon entering the Columbia are taken at 
Chinook-point, and are said to be the best that are caught. 
These fish usually find their way to the markets of San 
Francisco. 

This once fantous fishery is situated in a snug bay, just 
inside the eand-bar which renders the entrance fur vessels of 
any tonnage iato the river, except during the calmest weather, 
both difficult and dangerous; tue very bay in which the ill- 
fated ship Tonquin cast anchor; on her decks stood a terror- 
stricken crew and band of advenwurers—the subsequent 
founders of famed Astoria. The unpretending village of 
wooden houses, nestling amid the pine-trees, little better than 
it was fifty yearsago, is still visible to the traveiler, as the 
huge ocean steamers splash past it, en route to Portland. Tae 
Indian fishermen are gone; the pale-face and his fire-water 
have done their work; a few salmon are still speared and 
netted ; but the grand army now pass the outpost unmolested, 
and, marching on, have nothing to stay or hinder their pro- 
gress until they reach the first rapids, called the Cascades, 
about one hundred and eighty miles from the sea. 

At this point the whole river forces its way through the 
Cascade range of mountains. Dashing in headlong haste for 
many miles, whirling round masses of angular rock, like small 
islands, rushing through narrow channels and over vast 
boulders, not even a canoe, manned by the most skilful Indian 





rock six hundred feet in height, on whose bare face the pine 
clings, as if it sprouted from the solid stone ; small waterfalls, 
too numerous to count, tumble down like lines of silver over 
the basaltic columns and coloured tutfas; hence comes the 
name the rapids bear, and perhaps the mountain range—the 
Cascades. 

The scenery of the lower Columbia, betwixt this gap (like a 
Titan canal cut through the mountains) and the flat region 
surrounding Fort Vancouver, is indescribably lovely. The 
mighty stream rolls on its course, after clearing the rapids, 
past bold promontories a thousand feet high, under long lines 
of cliff thickly clothed with pine and cedar; the monotonous, 
impenetrable foliage, like an ocean of sombre green, here and 
there relieved by open grassy flower-decked glades; thus on, 
by level swampy meadows fringed with the trembling poplar, 
the black birch, the willow, and vine maple, until it widens 
out into a vast estuary at its mouth, inside the sand-bar, seven 
miles across, 

The Iadian, ever ready with a legend to account for every- 
thing, says that the river once ran under an immense arch, 
which, spanning the width of waters, formed a natural bridge, 
over which was a trail that a bygone race used, aud thus spared 
themselves the trouble of swimming the stream above the 
rapids. An earthquake, stirred up by the Evil Spirit, shook 
it all down, and thus formed the rapids—a supposition, look- 
ing at the gevlogical character of the sides, and detritus scat- 
tered about in the water, far from improbable. The bad genii 
thought to dam back the salmon effectually, but made a mise- 
rable mistake, and conferred a benetit where punishment was 
intended. The impediment, simply hindering the salmon in 
its ascent, facilitates its capture. A short time prior to the 
river’s rising, several tribes of Indians leave their hunting- 
grounds, assemble together, and camp along the rapids. For- 
getting all old grievances, in anticipation of the salmon har- 
vest (and, for the time, as they figuratively express it, “ bury- 
ing the hatchet and blunting the arrow”), they jointly labour 
to construct numerous stages, which look very like unsafe 
clumsy scaffoidings, placed over hollows, intentionally cleared 
amongst the boulders; watertraps, of ingenious conirivance, 
the purpose of whica is to allow a free sweep to the net, and 
to cause an eddy. A tempting resting-place is so made, 
luring the tired fish to tarry awhile and recruit its wasted 
energies; then the red-skin turas the occasion to his own 
profitable account. 

The platform consists simply of four strong poles, firmly 


He makes the ideas and images of| built in, with heavy stones to resist the rapid rush of the 


water aod support the stage, which is made of lighter poles, 
lashed to the uprights with a rude rope of twisted cedar 
bark; three or four very long poles, placed slantwise, make 
a kind of tramroad to the shore. This work is completed 
during low water. As many as a hundred of these curious- 
looking contrivances are usually placed along the edge of the 
“long narrows.” 

Three or four days after the river begins to rise, the salmon 
are expected, and one or two Indians take up their position 
on each stage, being equipped with a net, circular in form, 
and about taree feet in diameter, and from seven to eight feet 
in depth of purse; the handle, made from some tough wooa, 
is ‘usually filty feet in length, and springy like a fly-rod. 
When fishing, the Indian iies on his stomaca, gazing from the 
platform intently into the eddying current. ‘I'he net is then 
plunged into the water, as far up stream as it is possible for 
the fisher to fling it, and is allowed to sweep past as far as the 


will have itself absolutely scanned before we can let it pass, handle will reach; thus, a fish idling in the eddy is pretty 


us; but bis offences in this direction are so unfrequent that 
mine is perhaps greater to mention them. 

At last I have done; and I feel that 1 owe some apology to 
my readers for going back, in this our new Review, to works 
which have been so long betore the public as these plays of 
Mr. Taylor. My apology is this—that I have loved them‘os 
long and well, that I cannot allow this opportunity of speak- 
ing of them in good company to pass by me. They are well 
known—but not yet well known up to the measure of their 
geserts, That they will reach the fame due to them I do not 





sure to get into the hoop of the net, the force of the water 
driving the hoop along, encloses it within the meshes, and, 
once there, escape is impossible. Rapidly the silvery captive 
is dragged upon the stage, a heavy blow with a club stops its 
flapping, and again the lucky savage plies his net. Boys and 
squaws are waiting to clutch the prize and lug it to the shore, 
where the process of curing is performed by the women. 
This can be better explained when describing the grand fish- 
ery higher up the river. By this system of netting, two hun- 
dred salmon are oiten landed in a single day on one stage, 





paddles, dares risk its navigation. On either side rise walls of 


a 
The men relieve each other at the work, and the nets are not 
relinquished from dawn to dark. 

A short passage from Washington Irving’s delightful book, 
Astoria, may be worth transcribing, as showing how import. 
ant this fishery was to the Indians when first visited by the 
“ whites,” and how rapidly the customs of aborigines change, 
No record of the trading village remains, or of the trade With 
other far-off tribes : neither is the described system of pound. 
ing the salmon carried on now—at least, I have never geen 
it in action. 

“ Here the salmon caught in the neighbouring rapids werg 
‘ warehoused,’ to wait customers, Hither the tribes from the 
mouth of the Columbia repaired with the fish of the seq. 
coast, the roots, berries, and especially the wappatoo, gathered 
in the lower part of the river, together with goods and trinkets 
obtained from the ships which casually visited the coast, 
Hither also the tribes from the Rocky Mountains brought 
down horses, bear grass, quamash, and other commodities of 
the interior. The merchuat fishermen at the falls acted as 
middlemen or factors, and passed the object cf traffic, as jt 
were, cross-handed ; trading away part of the wares received 
from the mountain tribes to those of the river and the plaing, 
and vice versa; their packages of pounded salmon entered 
largely into the system of barter, and being carried off in op. 
posite directions, found their way into the savage hunting. 
camps far in the interior, and to the casual white traders who 
touched upon the coast.” . 

The next station is forty miles above the Cascade rapids, at 
the Dalls. There the river passes in numberless cliannela 
through a solid mass of slaty rocks—an effectual stop to na. 
vigation, necessitating a portage of ten miles. This hag 
given origin to a brisk little trading town. The mode of fish. 
ing being pretty nearly like to that practised at the rapids, [ 
must ask my reader to accompany me eight hundred miles 
further up the river to the Kettle Falls. 

These falls are situated very near one of the oldest trading 
stations of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the site for which was 
selected with especial reference to the immense concourse of 
Indians that annually assemble at this spot during “ the sul. 
mon run.” The trading post, a solitary quaint old log-house, 
is built near the river-bank, on a wide gravelly flat, com- 
pletely shut in by tree-clad hills, There can be little, if any, 
doubt, that this dry patch of land was once the bottom of 4 
lake, the imprisoned waters of which broke their way out at 
the falls; indeed, the water level of the lake is stili clearly 
traceable round the bases of the encircling hills. About a 
mile above the falls, the Columbia receives a large tributary, 
the Na-hoi-la-pit-ka river: an Indian name meaning boiling 
or bubbling up, and still in use among the natives to desig- 
nate the falls; by the white traders it is corrupted to the less 
poctical appellation of Keitic, the similitude of the foaming 
surge (where the stream tumbles over the rocks) to a boiling 
caldroa, being apt and truthful. 

The head-quarters of the North-American Boundary Com 
mission, to which the writer was naturalist, were situated 
about a mile and a half up stream from this spot, on the bank 
of the Columbia, where its width is four hundred yards, aud 
the distance from the sea, in round numbeis, about ons 
thousand miles. : 

For twenty miles above our barracks, down to its confluence 
with the river above spoken of, the Columbia flows on smooth 
and glassy as a pond; then, with rapidly increasing velocity 
rushing on, is split by an island, just prior to its dasaing over 
a mass of voleanic rocks, occupying the full breadth of the 
chasm through which it passes, and above five hundred yards 
wide. At low water this is an impassable barrier to the sal- 
mon, but the rise of the river enables them to leap it easily, 
On one side of the fall there is a wide flat plateau of rocks, 
the descent to which is by a winding trail down an almost 
vertical cliff. 

Very early in May the Indians began to arrive; day after 
day, and all day long, from every direction, strange proces- 
sions, consisting of horses laden with lodges, squaws, chil- 
dren, together with the strangest medley of chattels (every 
atom of property possessed by the tribe is always carried 
along with them, even to the dogs, when migrating to attend 
the salmon harvest), wind down the various trails leading to 
the trading-post. Small villages of lodges, the encampments 
of different tribes, rapilly scatter over the plain; bands of 
horses scamper, in wild confusion, up the green hill sices, 
carefully guarded by their herders; the smoke of countless 
lodge fires coils slowly up in musty wreaths; chiefs anc 
braves lounge Jazily about the trade-post; medicine men—ia 
other words, the coajurors, doctors, and invariably the greatest 
scoundrels of the tribes—busy themselves at their incantations, 
making “salmon medicine” to ensure a prosperous harvest; 
while squaws, old and young, pitch the lodges, carry wood 
and water, cook, and quell the perpetual riots going on amidst 
the newly-met children and dogs. In about a week, from nine 
hundred to a thousand Indians are camped in readiness for 
fishing. On their arrival, and during the fishing season, every 
chief is under the control of one (“ the salmon chict”) who 
manages and directs the fishery, settles all disputes, and secs 
to the equitable division of the take. . 

When the assembly is completed, camps satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, ané all the details of this novel colony adjusted, pre- 
parations are commenced at the falls. The drying-houses, 
about fifty in number, are first repaired. These are built on the 
plateau of rocks previously meutioned, and consists of sheds 
open at the sides, but roofed over with rush mats; a series of 
parallel poles placed close together, like a ceiling (on which 
to hang the fish), complete each edifice, Then old and skilled 
hands set to work to make the fishing traps (I may mention, 
that neither nets, spears, ror canoes are ever employed at this 
fishery). These traps are huge woven affairs, the materials 
used in their construction being willow, hazel, birch, maple, 
and cedar; the diameter is about twelve feet, and the depth 
from eighteen to twenty feet. Numbers of these are made: 
the young Indians bring the materials for the supply of the 
skilled workmen. As these baskets are completed, others 
prepare to fix them in the places where, from long experience 
the fishers well know the salmon invariably leap. This 18 
both a difficult and a dangerous service, as they have to hang 
them from trees, one end weighted down in the water with 
enormous stones and rocks. Of course, all this is accom- 
plished before the river begins to rise: Nothing but the 
strength ot numbers, combined with long practice, could ever 
erable these uncivilised men to accomplish so formidable 4 
piece of engineering. Immense pine trees are felled with 
rude hatchets and cleared of their branches, dragged dowa 
on the rocks, rolled on other trees across deep chee, 
levered, twisted, tugged, and turned about, until fixed securely 
and immovable in the desired position. When ready for the 
basket, these trees, projecting over the surging water, look \ike 
gibbets for giants. : . 

The wicker baskets—giants, too, in their way—being com 
pleted, and long ropes, made from the inner bark of whe cy 
press-tree, woven to suspend them, the next job is to 





hang 
them, To manage this final, but ticklish operation, all eng 
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as each has his say, young and old jabber in dif- 

ahead ee languages, until one imagines the days of Babel 
aouels By dint of many swimming, others bestriding trees, 
ambers bauling at ropes, and greater numbers ae nothing 
soaapt advising and hindering the rest, the vast wicker traps 
-s bung safely, awaiting the rising of the river, and, with it, 

D. 

eer oe these events, a continual round of enjoyment is 

indulged in; the gayest costumes are sported, vermilion is 

in reckless profusion ; the rival tribes, young and old, 
struggle to outvie one another; horse-racing, foot and hurdle- 
racing, hazard, dice, shufile-stick, even a savage “Aunt 
Bally,” are in constant progress throughout the livelong day ; 
even ‘during the night, the light of the lodge fire, the drowsy 
chant and beating together of sticks, and ciumsy kind of tam- 
pourine, give warning to all hearers that gambling is going 
forward. High stakes are played for—horee, blankets, slaves, 
guns, traps; f have often seen wives and daughters risked on 
a rece or a throw With the dice, The women game even 
more recklessly than the men. 

The salmon-sentries announce the appearance of the first 
fish, and all hands rush to commence the work of catc!:ing and 
caring. This may be the best place in which to mention, in- 
cidentally, that the salmon are indispensable to the existence 
ofthe inland tribes of Indians. Nature supplies the tribes 
with these fish with a lavish profusion, incredible to any who 
pave not seen the “salmon run” in these wondrous rivers, 
Every stream becomes filled with fish, that to throw a stone 
joto the water without hitting one is next to an impossibility. 
When I say that the Commissioner (L need not mention 
pames) and myself found it difficult to ride through a ford, in 
consequence of the abundance of the salmon thronging up- 
ward and onward to spawn, some idea may be formed of the 
incredible numbers that annually visit the rivers of the north- 


est. 
“en after the arrival of the vanguard, the main army reach 
the falls, and the water become a movirg mass of silvery fish ; 
fifly, and even more, may be seen leaping the rushing cascade 
atatime; many succeed, but the greater number fall back 
into the baskets, so deftly hung to receive them—two hundred 
galmon a day are frequently taken from a single basket. Two 
nuked savages enter the wicker trap, each armed with a short 
heavy club, and stand amidst the straggling captives, the 
water dashing over them like a monster shower-bath. A fish 
seized, & sharp rap On the head knocks it senseless, then it is 
flang on the rocks, a similar fate awaits another, and so 
salmon after salmon is piicbed out, until the tired I-dians are 
replaced by fresh. Oa the plateau, a scene equally busy is 
going on; the squaws and children drag the fish to the drying- 
sheds, split them open, remove the backbone and head, then 
hang them on poles to dry—the head, backbone, and a portion 
of the entrails and roe being the only parts at this time eaten. 
Small fires are kept smouldering under the drying fish, to 
drive off the flies and aid in its preservation. When sufficiently 
dried, the salmon are packed in rush matsand tightly corded, 
about fifty pounds weight in each bale. Packing them in this 
maaner facilitates their transport on the backs of horses, 

lhave eaten salmon thus cured, after it has been packed 
two years, sound and free from taint as on the day it was 
caugut. The salmon-run over, which lasts about three 
moathe—although the first three weeks produce the greater 
number—the equal distribution of the catch is made under 
the supervision of the salmon chief, tents are struck, horses 
packed, and each tribe wend their way back to their wiuter- 
ing-grounds, where, during the long snowy nipping winters, 
they live on the fruits of the salmon harvest. 

Oa the Fraser river there are no impediments to the 
salmon’s ascent as far up as any Indians reside. Its waters 
tise as those of the Columbia do, but with swifter course. In 
a few places—I may instance the solid wall of rocks (along 
the base of which the river dashes with great fury) betwixt 
the Surnass and Cuil-uk-wey-uk rivers—stages are used, but 
are hung over the water by ropes made fast to the trees on the 
top of the cliff. A similar kind of net to that of the catcades is 
used in this case. But the system by which the great take is 
managed is a most ingenious net fastened between two canoes 
mocred in the eddy. Poles, too, armed with sharp hooks, are 
used with great success to hook or gaff the salmon into the 
canoe. Oa this river there are no regular fisheries, nor any 
assemblage of tribes from far off places, as on the Columbia. 
Each village works for itself; neither do they take the 
-_ care in preserving the fish as their brethren of the east 


e. 

Lhave weighed salmon at the falls on the Columbia, of 
seventy-five pounds. Forty pounds is a common average. 
Why they obstinately refuse the most tempting baits, after 
quitting the sea where they spawn, why they goa thousand 
wiles up stream, and what becomes of the tiny fry, are matters 
of interest to be considered at some future period. The whole 
system looks vastly like the combined links of one great mag- 
nificent chain of design, A race of people isolated in the far 
interior of a wild country, hundreds of miles from the sea 
Cvast, are shut up for six months of the twelve in deep snow, 
subject to an arctic temperature. To enable them to bear it, 
& great quantity of carbon in some form, is absolutely requi- 
site; roots, berries, or animals, the products of the soil, are 
alike inadequate to furnish the needful supply. Mighty 
streams, breaking down mountain ranges, dashing through 
natrow-bound chaunels, and leaping craggy ledges, thread 
their way to the ocean. Fish, proverbial tor taeir fatness, 
Prompted by a marvellous instinct, ascend these streams in 
myriads to deposit their eggs, wiacen the snow-water forms 
salmon-ladders, of Nature’s own contriving. In;these fish the 
Savage finds the carbonic life fuel he must have. 

—_—____— 


THE OWLS OF SHERWOOD FOREST. 


An owl is not by any meansa popular bird. His grotesque 
*ppearance, his wild aud unearthly cry, ringing through the 
aif when honest people should be in bed, and his silent, 
spirit-like flight in the darkness, all combine to invest him 
with @ certain amount of mystery, which in the popular mind 
does hot tend to make him a favourite. His hoot, too, near 
4 dwelling is in some places considered a sign of impending 
trouble, and, whether he makes his appearance by night or by 
gay, he is always persecuted; yet Minerva’s bird ought to 
Meet with better treatment, for, apart from being the symbol 
iaeiadom, the habits and manners of the owl are exceedingly 

sting. 

If the constant destruction of the hawk tribe is a matter of 
Tegret to the true naturalist, it is doubly to be lamented that 
h © owls are visited with such indiscriminating and ignorant 
hostility, I will venture to affirm that the good they effect 
8 tenfold, ay, fifiy-fold greater than the injury inflicted by 

€ occasional poaching of a young rabbit or partridge, and 
earnestly would I raise my voice in their defence, and urge 
= their destroyers that, even from the lowest and most un- 
adenine motive—that, of self-interest—their preservation is 


Bishop Stanley says with great truth : “ Generally speaking, 
a more useful race of birds does not exist, since, with the 
exception of one or two of the larger and rarer species, their 
food consists entirely of vermin and insects very prejudicial 
to our crops, and which, but for these nocturnal hunters, 
might do serious mischief. A striking instance of their uti- 
lity occurred some years ago in the neighbourhood of Bridg- 
water, in Somersetshire, where, during the summer, such in- 
credible numbers of mice overran the country as to destroy a 
large portion of vegetation, and their ravages might have 
extended to an alarming degree had it not been for a sudden 
assemblage of owls, which resorted from all parte to prey 
upon them.” And again: “ Some idea may be formed of the 
number of mice destroyed by a pair of barn owls when it is 
known tbat, in the short space of twenty minutes, two old 
birds carried food to their young twelve times, thus destroy- 
ing at least forty mice every hour during the time they con- 
tinued hunting; and, as young owls remain long in the nest, 
many hundreds of mice must be destroyed in the course of 
rearing them.” 

Moutagit says, in writing of the tawny owl: “This bird 
breeds in the hollows of trees, and sometimes in barns, which 
last it frequents forthe sake of mice, and it is a better 
mouser than the cat, the farmer holds it in great estima- 
mation, and leaves a hole in his barns and granary for its 
egress. 

I am afraid that on this latter point the farmers now are 
not so enlightened as in Montagu’s day, for, as far as my own 
experience goes, the appearance of any species of owl in a 
farmyard would be merely the signal for the production of 
the gun, and the instant execution of the visitor. J fear this 
stuy:id prejudice or practice will retain its sway until a desire 
to know something of the habits of the various forms which 
we daily see around us is more extensively diffused than at 
present, and until the wanton love of destruction is ex- 
changed for a spirit of admiration and reverence for those 
works which by their divine Creator were pronounced to be 
“very good.” 

Perhaps some reader may be inclined to think that, in 
advocating the preservation of rapacious birds, I have exag- 
gerated the amount of mischief caused by mice, cockchafers, 
&c., and that the money value of their depredations is not of 
that extent which I have assumed as probable. Let such 
carefully read the following authentic account of the destruc- 
tion of young trees in the Forest of Dean by the short-tailed 
field mouse (Mus arvalis), which was communicated to 
“ Paxton’s Horticultural Register” by Mr. E. Murphy, and I 
think they will no longer doubt the value and importance ot 
the checks placed on the inordinate multiplication of creatures 
apparently insigoificant, but which in their aggregate attacks 
are really so formidable, 

After mentioning the appearance and gradual increase of 
the mice, Mr. Marphy goes on to say: “ Before the autumn 
of 1813 the mice had become so numerous that we could pick 
up four or five plants, of the larger five-year-old oaks on a 
very small piece of ground, all bitten off_just below the 
ground, between the roots and the stem; and not only oak 
and ash, but elm, sycamore, and Spanish chestnut, of which, 
however, they did not appear to be so fond as of the two 
former. The hollies which had been cut down produced 
abundance of suckers, which were destroyed in the same 
manner; and some of them, which were as thick as a man’a 
leg, were barked all round four or five feet up the stem. The 
crab-tree, willow, furze, birch, spruce, in a word, every kind 
of tree, and even grass, particularly cock's-foot grass, seemed 
equally acceptable to those voracious little creatures, till at 
length Lord Glenbervie became so alarmed about the final 
success of raising a forest, that we were instructed to pursue 
every means we could think of—by cats, dogs, owls, poisons, 
traps, Ge. ; but ail was to no purpose. 

“At length a person hit upon a simple, and eventually a 
very efficacious mode. Having, in digging a hole in the 
ground, observed that some mice which happened to fall in 
could not get out again, the idea of forming similar holes was 
suggested ; it was tried accordingly, and found to answer. In 
short, holes about two feet long and ten inches broad at the 
top, and somewhat larger every way at the bottom, were 
made at twenty yards apart, over about 3.200 acres of planta- 
tion. Persons went round early in the merning to destroy 
such mice as might be found in the holes. In this way, be- 
sides what the owls, hawks, magpies, and weasles took out of 
the holes (and several of those depredators lost their lives in 
altempting to seize their prey), 30,000 mice were paid for by 
Goverament; nor were they extirpated till they had destroyed 
1,700 acres, the astonishing number of 200,000 five-year-old 
oaks, together with an immense number of acorns and young 
seedlings.” 

I have frequently met with the long-eared owl (Strix otus) 
in the fir plantations in various parts of the forest, these being 
its favourite places of concealment in the day-time; but it is 
not common with us, and indeed dves not appear to be an 
abundant species anywhere. It is an amusing bird, and 
when met with during daylight, perched on a shady bough, it 
hasa most grotesque and perky look ; it sits quictly enough if 
undisturbed, but when roused its ears are instantly erected, 
and if you put your hand towards it you will quickly experi- 
ence the sharpness of its beak and claws, with which it fights 
vigorously. 

This species appears, under favourable circumstances, to 
attain a great age, and the keep of Arundel Castle in Norfolk 
is tenanted by some which were introduced many years since 
by the then Earl of Arundel. One of these died in August, 
1859, about the age of 100 years. 

Tne short-eared owl (S. drach yotos) is less frequent than the 
preceding species, and ail the specimens I have seen were in 
turnip-fields, At the same time, some are met with every 
winter, and generally in October and November. A’male bird 
was shot on Nov. 9, 1858, while hunting over a turnip-field at 
Car Brecks, close to the town; it was in most perfect feather, 
the cars were well developed, and the whole plumage very 
soft, and, like that of the rest of the family, admirably adapted 
for a noiseless flight. 

This owl is less nocturnal in its habits than its fellows, feed- 
ing chiefly, if not entirely, by day ; indeed, I never met withit 
on the move at night, and no amount of sunshine seems to 
dazzle or confuseit. It possesses great power of wing, though 
I have always seen it flying near the ground, on which it ofien 
alights, and also roosts at night. I think it rarely perches on 
trees, 

Far more numerous with us than any of its congeners is the 
white or barn owl (S. flammea), although we have neither 
ancient towers nor ivy-clad ruins to afford it a shelter or re- 
treat. It is at no loss, however, for, in default of these, the old 
hollow oaks in the forest are generally selected as its breeding 
places, for which they are admirably fitted, being both com- 
fortabie and secure. In these situations the nest is a mere de- 
pression in the decayed and crumbling wood at the bottom of 
the cavity, without any lining; and so difficult ure they of ac- 


cess to any but the owners, that they can only be reached by 
enlarging the aperture with an axe. Only once have known 
of a different situation being selected, and that was an old 
barn, in which the nest was made of straw, that material be- 
ing ready to hand. 
believe the white owl is strictly nocturnal in its habits, al- 

though I have frequently seen individuals on the wing in the 
day time; yet it has been clear!y evident that their flight was 
not 4 voluntary one, but that theirsiesta had been accidentally 
disturbed, for on these occasions they flew in a confused and 
uncertain manner, as though “ blinded by excess of light,” 
and were glad to take refuge in the first tree they met with, 
manifesting no inclination to leave it unless compelled. These 
diurnal flights, too, can rarely be made unnoticed, for, like the 
hawks, they are attended by a numerous following of small 
birds, who show their hostility by noisy cries of alarm and 
anger. 
I have spoken of the grotesque appearance of the long- 
eared ow], but that of the white owl is, I think, still more so; 
when in captivity it wears such an air of mock gravity and 
wisdom—as though it was intending to burlesque those attri- 
butes, now holding its head on one side, and now on the 
other—that I never look at one without feeling inclined to 
burst into a fit of laughter, and could fancy it had seme diffi- 
culty to refrain from doing th same, 
I once saw a white owl, which a person had shot and only 
winged, throw itself on its back when he approached, and 
fight most vigorously with its sharp claws, rendering it a 
ratber difficult matter to effect its capture without receiving 
wound, and all the time fixing its Jarge eyes upon him with a 
strange weird-like intelligence, but with no appearance of fe- 
rocity. I could not help being struck by its expression, as 
though it was animated by a feeling more akin to reason than 
instinct, and my heart ached for the poor bird thus struck 
down so uselessly. 
With regard to the note of the white owl, I venture with 
diffidence to express an opinion which I am aware is contrary 
to that of most who have written of it; at the same time it is 
no theoretical fancy, but the result of close and continuous 
observation. It is generally stated that this species seldom 
hovts. Montagu boldly says, “it is never known to hoot,” 
Macgillivray, “ that it has uo other note than a shriek ;” and 
Mr. Waterton, that “the tawny owl is the only owl which 
hoots.” Similar assertions might so easily be multiplied that 
it seems almost like temerity to »ssert the contrary. A desire 
to elucidate the truth, however, compels me to do this, and L 
am glad to be supported by sv high an authority as Sir W. 
Jardine, who, in a note to a late edition of ‘* White’s Sel- 
borne,” says that the white owl does hoot, for he has shot it 
in the act—aud more, that at night, when not alarmed, hoot- 
ing is its generalcry. This I can confirm unhesitatingly, for 
I have heard it repeatedly and continuously do so, and, on 
the very account of the alleged unfrequency, have taken par- 
ticular pains to verify the fact. I have been familiar with 
both species from boyhood, and have roamed through our 
forest at ail times of the evening, and it was always the tawny 
owl which we designated as the “screech owl,” while the 
well-known “ hoo-hoo-hoo-hooo” was almost invariably ut- 
tered by the white owl. I have watched both in various situ- 
ations, and have often been startled in the woods by the 
unexpected shriek of the brown owl, while, by bluwing 
into my closed hands, I have imitated a hcot with such 
exactness as t9 cause the white owl to approach me very 
closely. A pair of the latter frequented a small field op- 
posite to my house in the village, and on moonlight nights 
I have repeatedly and distinctly watched them while uttering 
their hoot even within a few yards of the house. The time- 
worn turrets of Lumley Castle, near Durham, are a favourite 
haunt of the white ow], and | have heard them constantly 
hooting there. The result of my own careful and repeated 
observations may be thus summed up—that the white owl 
hoots chiefly, but sometimes, though seldom, screams; while 
the tawny owl screeches, and rarely if ever hoots. 
The tawny owl (Uluia stridula), although not so common 
with us as the white, is still a plentiful species, our extensive 
woods favouring its arboreal habits. lis favourite hiding- 
places in the daytime are the thickly-clothed branches of the 
spruce and Scotch fir, especially the former. It is not nearly 
so wary a bird as the bara ow}, and if disturbed from i s roost 
before the evening it is even more confused and blinded by 
the light; but in the dusky twilight it is all activity, hunting 
on the outskirts of the woods aud plantations with noiseless 
flight, its tawny colour rendering it invisible in the dark sha- 
dows of the trees, and I have often been aware of its presence 
only by its unearthly cry as it glided past me. 
The venerable oaks, whose lichened trunks and limbs are 
rifte? and decayed into innumerable cavities, are the places it 
generally selects in which to breed. In these its young aro 
secure from all enemies except the polecat, and even he wou'd 
hesitate ere he faced the sharp beak and talons ofthe old 
ones, and must be content to make his raids, if at all, in their 
brief absence. ; ee: 

It is equally an object of persecution with its congeners, and 
in fact meets with no qnarter from its biped enemies.— W. I. 
Sterland, in London Field. 





NEXT-DOOR NEIGHBOURS. 


The whole duty of next-door neighbours has never perhaps 
been thoroughly investigated by any moral philosopher. The 
Catechism certainly teaches us, at a very early age, how we 
ought to conduct ourselves towards our neighbour in the ab- 
stract. But it is understood that the neighbour of the Cate- 
chism only stands for any one who, from the point of view of 
a common and tailless humanity, ought to be regarded, for 
moral and religious purposes, as a mano and a brother. It is 
our bounden duty to love all our white brothers, washed or 
unwashed, and perhaps even black ones, as ourselves, and to 
be truce and just in all our dealings to them. Somuch may be 
conceded on all hands, and it is quite right that such an uuex- 
ceptionable sentiment should be put into the Prayer-book, and 
taught once a week to every young person. But this golden 
rule, like all golden rules, is an ideal standard of excellence. 
It gives us no particular recipe for dealing with the family next 
door, who, in spite of the thinness of walls, persist in prac- 
tising the flute every evening from nine o'clock to eleven. 
The Catechism throws no light upon the subject, and seems, 
when we think of jt under such circumstances, to have been 
written chiefly in order to do good to people who reside in 
country parts. The code whicao should regulate the inter- 
course of neighbours in the country seems comparatively 
plain. They are pretty sure to know each otber as acquaint- 
ances at least, and to have plenty of opportunities of mutual 
courtesy or mutual backbiting. They go to the same church, 
to the same county balls, distribute wine and blankets to the 
same sick families, and ride after the same pack of hounds. 
Such being the case, it is.as well to know them and to be civil 








to them; and, if we only act up to the spirit and letter of the 
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Catechism, we shall know how to do it. To dine with each 
other occasionally, to subscribe to the same book club, to en- 
courage the respective and rival gardeners, to exchange the 
cold courtesy of cuttings, to keep one’s fences in good condi- 
tion, not to ew about electioneering or about occupation 
roads, and, above all, never to abuse each other except in the 
strictest confidence—such are some of the wholesome and 
useful laws that good sense and propriety dictate to country 
neighbours. The Catechism is again epecally valuable for the 
lower orders, particularly for those who live in the same vil- 
lage, or on the same property. They will always be wanting 
to borrow each other’s kettles or teapots, or chairs or tables, 
and oue of the special parts of a parson’s business is to preach 
at them, and to teach them to be willing to lend each other 
what they{want. The whole duty of a country labourer is 
well summed up in the formulary in question, which, though 
capable of application indirectly to the rich, appears at the 
first blush to have been written expressly for the poor. 
Everybody will go right so long as the poor obey the police- 
man, the clergyman, and the squire, order themselves lowly 
and reverently to all their betters, keep their hands from 
picking and stealing, and their tongues from lying and slan- 
ones especially if sobriety, and an industrious desire to get 
their living in that station of life to which they ere called, are 
added to the preceding habits of modesty and virtue. Every 
one, however, will acknowledge that city next-door neigh- 
bours ure not connected with each other as closely as neigh- 
bours in the above-mentioned cases. ‘The relation of next- 
door neighbour is at best, a cold, casual, cheerless tie. It 
implies a common party-wall, a common gas company, acom- 
mon tax-gatherer and dust-cart, and a common entrance to 
— stables. It is evident that the code of morals appli- 
cable to such a state of things is altogether different from the 
code supplied by the Catechism ; and yet it is important to 
have some practical regulations in one’s hea, the observance 
of which will lead with certainty to the general comfort of 
both parties. If such regulations differ from the golden stan- 
dard laid down by the authority of the Church, the difference 
is due to the peculiarity of the circumstances, not to any de- 
ficiency in the golden standard of the Church itself. 

“ Know jthyself” is a precept as old as all philosophy, and 
one which, in modern times as well as ancient, is rightly 
thought to be the secret of most worldly happiness. To make 
it perfect for the uses of life in large towns, it ought, as the 
sage who invented it would probably admit, to slightly, 
though only slightly, amplified. The entire and amended 
maxim would be quite as easy to remember, and would pos- 
sibly run thus:—‘ Know thyself, but do not know thy 
next-door neighbour.” The Catechism is 
sistent with this reading. We are told to “love” our 
neighbour, but we are nowhere told to make his ac- 
quaintance. Whether we shall do so or not is an open point 
as far as ee is concerned, and a philanthropic desire for 
his best welfare, both here and hereafter, is quite compatible 
with not knowing him in the tlesh. All experience warns us 
that acquaintances are much more loveable at a little distance, 
and the mathematical chances in favour of both liking and 
knowing a casual next-door neighbour are less than the 
chances of liking him without knowing him at all. Siamese 
twins would perhaps go through the world more happily and 
comfortably if they never permitted their compulsory connec- 
tion to carry them beyond a mere bowing acquaintance with 
each other. And while houses continue to be built as badly 
as they are now built, next-door neighbours are in a position 
not altogether unlike that of Siamese twins. In some respects 
they are even woree off. Nature, it is said, usually confers 
upon Siamese twins the same tastes and the same predilec 
tions. One brother likes what the other brother likes, and feels 
what the other brother feels. The union ofa common wal! 
is as indissoluble as the bond of flesh and biood; but there is 
unhappily no providential arrangement, in the case of the 
former tie, which makes it palatable and endurable. A lease 
for years is pot like nature. Interest in a common chimney 
and common drainage does not give one the capacity for en- 
joying concerted music through a wall, or appreciating the 
various effects made by the juvenile members of an unseen 
Iamily to acquire a mastery over polka music and the scales. 
Music which is said to soothe savage beasts would be any- 
thing but soothing to a Siamese twin. Perhaps the greatest 
instance of human misery which the imagination can conceive 
would be the spectacle of Mr. Babbage united irrevocably to 
a Siamese partner who was fond of the concertina or the 
French horn. The evils to which Mr. Babbage has not been 
condemned by nature any of us may be condemned to endure 
by the caprice of fortune. Happy are the people who, on one 
side or other of their domestic hearth, are not subjected to an 
ey severe misfortune of the sort, and as it appears to be 
a law of harmony that musical sounds should get out of tune 
during the process of passing through bricks and mortar, the 
lot of those who live next door to musical households is not 
enviable. Nor is it easy to say how far human patience 
ought to be carried. If flutes and the gamut should be endured 
without a murmur, what is the limit of endurance? All 
Scotchmen are supposed, with some reason, to be fond of 
bagpipes; and it would seem naturally hard to a Scotchman 
living in a city if he were altogether interdicted, both on 
weekdays aud Sundays, from the enjoyment of his national 
melodies. 

_ Any of us may, therefore, in the course of a long and happy 
life, be | wee in the position of living next door to a bagpipe- 
loving Scotchman, and we ought to be prepared for the emer- 
gency. Fora long time morality and manners would bid us 
to try and bear up cheerfully and happily under the infliction. 
We should go on endeavouring to love the Scotchman and his 
Scotch children, even if we could not brin 
his bagpipes, on the sound though subtle distinction that one 
may love the sinner, though one detests the siv. Some day 
or other we should probably in the long run break down, and 
determine to remonstrate. It is evidently much easier to re- 
monstrate with the neighbour of whom you know nothing, 
except that he is a Scotchman with a passion for the High- 
lands and Highland harmony, or a merchant in the Turkey 
trade who is teaching himself singing for his private pleasure, 
than to remonstrate with a family one knows, in whose musi- 
cal achievements, however imperfect, we ought to be sup- 
posed by a polite fiction to take a friendly interest. For fear, 
accordingly, of bagpipes next door, and all the class of an- 
noyances that may be ranged generally under the head of 
begpipes, it is better to be neighbours only, without being ac- 
quaiptances as well. It is possible to indicate to ladies and 
gentlemen of whom you'know nothing, in the language of 
the poet, that “ sounds heard are sweet,” but “ those unheard 
are sweeter ;” but it is scarcely possible to interfere with the 
relaxations of friends with whom you dined yesterday, and 
who are going to dine with you to morrow. 4 is true that 
familiar intimacy with the musicians might save one from 
some few trifling evils. Among the disadvantages of next- 
door music ought, perhaps, to be ranked its startling incon- 
gruities. By the morning post you haye heard, perhaps, of 
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the death of a near relation. The blinds are drawn down, 
and you are Preparing to id the day in quiet and pro- 
priety, when suddenly “ Lesbia hath a beaming eye” comes 
pealing through the wall. This is a misfortune for which 
there is no cure, and the only thing to be done is to bear it 
with equanimity. A bold man may nerve himself so far as to 
protest nst an unlimited supply of bagpipes, but human 
audacity is not equal to that of sending in to request that un- 
til the funeral of your ndmother is over the family will 
confine themselves to dead marches, and eschew lively music. 
A friend next door would on such occasions be a gain instead 
ofa loss. The rule, however, probably holds good in spite of 
exceptions; and experience with respect to next-door neigh- 
— is in favour of all courtesy and politeness, but no in- 
macy. 

Music, meanwhile, is by no means the worst of the intra- 
mural visitations to which next-door neighbours are exposed. 
It is bad enough, but children are much worse. Babies 
ought to be a great comfort to their parents, to make up for 
the misery they entail upon the next-door neighbour. A good 
healtby baby can make itself heard through any number of 
feet of brick-wall, and that innocent portion of the human 
race, which is always amply soreness itself on society for 
the unkindness of Herod, cannot be silenced by any expostu- 
lation. No vindictive feeling of which the human breast is 
capable comes up perhaps to the bitter burning hatred which 
the most charitable of men feels to a baby whose bedroom is 
only ted from his own by a partition. At such a crisis 
all the instructions of the Catechism vanish into nothing. It 
may be just possible to love your neighbour, but it is not pos- 
sible to love your neighbour’s baby, especially between four 
and six o'clock in the morning. It is a curious question, and 
one that one would like to see answered trom statistics, 
whether Scotchmen like the sound of babies as much as they 
do that of bagpipes. There is more variety in the bagpipes ; 
but, on the other hand, it is not, strictly speaking, one of 
nature’s noises, and not so 8 tive of domestic happiness. 
Yet a bagpipe on the other side of the wall, one is inclined to 
think, would be the more cheerful of the two. There are 
limits to bagpipes. They play chiefly between sunrise and 
sunset, and usually in the open air. Nobody could object to 
a baby on a distant hill, or at a Highlaud gathering, or a 
national ceremony, especially if it was heard only at fixed 
hours and at stated intervals. In town no regulation of the 
kind is feasible, and while next-door music only disturbs quiet 
conversation and repose, babies, like Macbeth, murder the 
sleep itself. While such sufferings are inflicted and endured 
from house to house, it is idle to talk of the nuisance of hurdy- 


rdies and street music. 
Life is too short, and the world is too crowded, to permit 
of next-door neighbours being united by any real tie. In the 


country, neighbours have at any rate common duties, and, to 
a certain extent, common interests. In a large metropolis, 
they have neither. Business and bustle take up the greater 
portion of the day, and one virtue after another which is pro- 
verbially characteristic of a less crowded society must of 
necessity disappear. Hospitality itself no longer means, with 
most of us, what it did a hundred years ago, or what it still 
means in less populated regions. It might and does, under 
altered circumstances, entail a relationship of host and guest, 
to violate the conventionalities of which would be acrime. It 
no Jonger, nowadays, implies more than the barest and most 
naked acquaintance. The whole duty of next-door neigh- 
bours is probably summed up in the maxim to let each other 
alone, and to abstain from annoying each other when the 
chance occurs. Mutual convenience will usually suggest some 
such compromise, but there is little beyond mutual conveni- 
ence at the bottom, even if such a compromise is made. 





THE DANGERS OF SANITY. 


The Irish town of Poplin (I dare not give the place its real 
name) was never deficient in blackguards; but, a few years 
ago, it boasted a Very black sheep who was called Shaun Ma 

e. The crimes attributed to Saaun were simply inaumera- 
Ble. If he had hitherto escaped the gallows, it was through 
no particular watchfulness on his own part; for Shaun took 
no pains to conceal his misdeeds, but rather that he was a true 
gregarious Irishman, and that all his evil escapades took place 
when he was associated with a dozen or two of congenial 
spirits. It is to be feared, however, that much of the evil no- 
toriety acquired by Shaun was due to one special failiog he 
had, a leaning towards heresy; and that the good people of 
Poplin, horrified at the notion, immediately came to the con- 
clusion that if Shaun had not been hanged for a dozen capital 
offences, it was not his fault, but the fault of the English go- 
vernment. 

Suddenly, however, Shaun was attacked by his conscience. 
He repented him of his crimes; and privately repaired to 
a worthy priest, called Father Mahoney, at whose confes- 
sional Shaun revealed the numerous errors he had committed. 
The goo¢ father rejoiced over the returning sinner, and wel- 
comed to the bosom of the church one who had gone very far 
astray. Shaun grew in the fervour of piety, until he became 
one of the Father’s pet pupils; though all this time he had 
spoken to no one of his conversion. Perhaps he was afraid 
he should draw disfavour upon the character of the good old 
priest who had received him, and may have resolved to post- 
pone the disclosures of his repentang until the flavour of his 
past offences should have somewhat disappeared. 

Now, it happened that Father Mahoney, amongst his other 
duties, was accustomed to conduct mass in the chapel attached 
to the lunatic asylum of Poplin; and, one forenoon, as he 
was rapidly on his way towards this chape', he met Shaun 
agee. 

Shaun humbly took off his cap, as in duty bound, and 
was about to pass the Father, when the lattar stopped him. 

“1’m in great perplexity, Shaun,” said the Father. 

“Indade, your rivirence,” said Shaun, with manifest con- 
cern, “ and axing your 5 your rivirence, is’t anything 
now I could do for yiz 

“ Well, to tell you the truth, Shaun, I’ve got no one to serve 
mass at the chapel. There’s Mr. O'Halloran has taken sud- 
denly unwell, and I’m clean bothered to get some one in his 
place. Do you think you could serve mass, Shaun ?” 

“Sure I could, your rivirence; weren’t we all tached to 
serve; mass? And if I went wrong, sure it’s your rivirence 
could give me a bit of a hint.” 

“Come along. then, Shaun; I’m glad I’ve met ye, for in- 
deed it’s a great favour you're doing me.” 

“And saving your presence, it’s no favour at all!” cried 
Shaun. “ Ab, your rivirence, isn’t it glad a poor boy is to do 
youa turn for what yiz do to every won ?” 

So Father Mahoney and his pupil were speedily in the 
chapel; and though Shaun did at first feel somewhat embar- 
rassed in the white surplice, he soon forgot his bashfulness 
in his anxiety to help the Father. The service proceeded in 
the usual way ; and, if Shaun did make one or two little mis- 





takes, he said to himeelf, “ Sure it’s not a bit of harm it’ll do 









—— 
the poor crayturs ; there’s norra one o’ them knows the differ 
~ c 
“T’m obliged to ye, Shaun,” said the Father, when jt 
all over, “and I will say you remembered the service well, 
But what made ye grin like a sucking-pig ?” 
“ Well, your rivirence, I was just thinking that some Of the 
poor crayturs might have seen me face before, and woy), 
it be the divvle’s own wonder—I ax pardon, your rivirencg_ 
for them to see Shaun Magee serving mass ?” 
“ Why, Shaun ?” 
“ Well, you see, your rivirence, they’ve told some daycey, 
stories about mein my time, and——” 
“Never mind, Shaun. Iv’s a hard thing if a poor bor 
: always to be brow-bated about what he’s done years ty. 
ore. » 


“ Thank ye, your rivirence.” 

“ Good day to ye, Shaun,” 

“ Good day, your rivirence,” said Shaun, with an humble 
obeisance; an. they parted. 

Now it further happened that in this lunatic asylum ther, 

had been confined for many years a gentleman of some cop. 
sequence in Poplin. He had never been very insane; but his 
friends had come to the conclusion that the best thing to cur 
him of his gentle hallucinations was to place him under thy 
care of the doctorsinthe asylum. Recently reports had 
daily growing in his favour; uatil came the final intelligencs 
that the doctors considered him perfectly sane, 
His relatives (whether rejoicing at the intelligence or Dot, 
history is not in a position to chronicle,) resolved to meet ip 
the lunatic asylum, and there judge for themselves as to the 
certainty of their friend’s recovery. The day appointed for 
this meeting was that succeeding the day On which Shay) 
Magee had served mass. 

The relatives of the hitherto insane man, therefore, wer 
assembled in a room within the asylum; and to this commis. 
sion of enquiry came the gentleman himzelf. He was affe. 
tionately received by his friends, and sat down to conyers 
with him, they narrowly watching for any symptom of his 
previous ailment. Everything progressed satisfactorily, Hig 
remarks were quite up to the intelligence of the auditor. 
and in no respect were bizarre or ludicrous. 

“ By the way,” said he, “do you know who was at mig 
yesterday ?” 

“ Father Mahoney, was it not ?” 

“ And who served him, do ye think ?” 

They protested their ignorance. 

“Shaun Magee,” said he. 

“ Who?’ 

“Shaun Magee.” 

“Shaun Mayee serving mass ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The friends of the unhappy man looked towards each 
a, with apparent horror, perhaps with inward satisfac. 
tion. 

“ Sure you're mistaken, Mr. Jewry,” said one; “ don't yiz 
know that Shaun Magee, begging your pardon, is one of ihe 
biggest blackguards iu Poplio, an idle, dhrunken, swearing 
vagabond ?” 

“ He served mass here yesterday,” said Mr. Jewry, firmly, 

“The divvie’s as mad as a March hare,” said one, ins 
whisper ; “ be me sow, it’s not a safe thing to be nare him.” 

“Oh, iv’s joking ye are, Mr. Jewry,” said another; “yere 
making fun av us, ye diyvie!” 

* Dade, ['m not then,” said Mr. Jewry, “ for I saw him 
with my own eyes.” 

The friends withdrew ; and Mr. Jewry was ignominiously 
ordered back to his ordinary duties and restrictions. Protesi- 
ing, vowing, swearing, was of no avail; nay, they rather the 
more convinced every one of the poor mau’s hopeless mai- 


ness. 

“Shaun Magee!” cries one of the relatives as they went 
their way homeward. : 

“He'll never be a sane man in this world, except be the 
blessing of God and the Holy Virgin.” 

Aud so it was that poor Mr. Jewry was thrust back into 
his confinement. Several weeks passed dy, and no one 
thought any more of the matter. Every one knew that Mr. 
Jewry was still a lunatic, and pitied him, aud envied bis re 
latives. But one day one of these relations, passing down the 
street, met Shaun Magee. 

‘Good day to ye, Shaun.” 

“ The top o’ the merning to ye, Phelim.” . 

“ By the holy piper, Suaun, I’ve got sumthin to tell yiz 
Sure yiz must know Pat Jewry, that made a rare bag o’ goold 
wi’ his owld rags and bones ?’ 

“ Av coorse I know the gintleman.” 

“ He’s a fair straight lunatic, Suaua.” 

“ And what av that, Paelim ?” 

“We thought the poor boy had been cured and all of us 
thought of taking him out; and sure it’s not for a year ye 
would be guessing to tell what he said to us. He said that 
Shaun Magee had been serving holy mass in the chapel.” 

“ Faith, then, Phelim, he made no big blunder.” 

“ What do yiz mane, Shaun ?” 

“ I mane that mesilf, Shaun Magee, did, by the grace of God 
and the help of his rivirence, serve mass in that same chapel. 
That’s what I mane, Phelim Jewry.” : 

“Och, Mother of Moses! it’s ruined we are, every mothers 
sonofus! Jump up, Suaun, on this kyar, and let’s fly with 
the blessed news.” : 

And they did fly. Round to the houses of all poor Tom's 
relatives they weut with this true narrative; and speedily 
fresh commission of inquiry was instituted, and the unbsppy 
victim set at liberty. ‘Tue historian has further but to cbrou 
cle that there was a grand dinner to celebrate the liberation, 
at which the former lunatic generously proposed the health 
and continued happiness of Mr. Shaun Magee. 





Kuuperial Parlixwent. 


BECOND READING OF THE REFORM BILI. 


Mr. DisRarut, on advancing to the table, was received 
with enthusiastic cheers from the Opposition benches. fle 
said the reasons alleged for the introduction of the bill were— 
first, parliamentary pledges, and, secondly, ministerial of 
mises, The first, it was said, must be fulfilled; the second hs 
been. One of the most sacred privileges of Parliament was 
liberty and independence of legislature; and he could not 
allow these high and exalted privileges to be fettered by #0y 
acts or pledges of previous Parliaments, except they 
taken the form of laws; and he could not consent that the 
free course of the present Parliament should be hampered by 
any rash or imprudent pledges un the part of a single House 
of Commons, or any set of ministers, or any individual —_ 
man, and prevented from deliberating and acting accor — 
to what they might resolve to be the best and most expedions 
course for the present time. No Parliament could be 





pledged to reform than the present, The late Premier, in bit 
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mme, never once mentioned the word, 


- e question. 
wry, P0 apher that the amendment had been moved by 
ember of the Liberal party; but he confessed that if it 
sm not been moved by Lord Grosvenor, some gentleman on 
bad venservative side of the House, feeling so strongly on the 
the tion of the county franchise, would have been compelled 
qo an amendment of a somewhat similar character. 
Afer the speeches of Sir Bulwer Lytton and Mr. Lowe he 
nt they had had enough of the sentimental part of the 
none especially as the real question was not the condition 
of the working man, but whether they could improve the 
constitution. His desire was to preserve, to foster, and, ifne- 
to increase, but he wished to retain the spirit of the 
nstitution, and to provide that the constituent body should 
be numerous enough to be independent, and sufficiently select 
to be reeponsible. In the bill of Lord Derby there was no 
rovision to reduce the borough franchise, because they be- 
‘eved such a step would have been unwise. But they did 
a bill nevertheless, which would have doubled the 
constituent body. Adverting to the speech and writings of 
Mr, Mill, he said he had no objection even to universal suff- 
‘e. on the same principle as Mr. Mill; and if universal suff- 
did exist, there was no reason why women should not 
exercise the right of voting, especially in a country where she 
polds manorial counts and sometimes elects the churchwar- 
deo. The statesman could only learn by experience. Philoso- 
were an enthusiastic and imaginary race, but what was 
the p! me of the philosophic school of statesmen that 
wasimpending? Mr. Mill had told them that it would have 
a direct taxation as the basis of the franchise ; he would have 
s poll tax for England, with compulsory education and elean- 
Jiness—(cheers)—why, it would be the admiration of cosmo- 
politan empires, and in nine months provoke a general insur- 
rection in England. (Cheers). He examined into the present 
state of the constituencies, and found that the working men 
were now a third of the borough constituencies, and utterly 
denied the statement of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
they had no influence in the counties, owing to the effect of 
the land societies. They had great influence in many of the 
counties; this was enough to show that they ought to settle 
this question in the spirit of the English and not of the Ame- 
rican constitution, and keep this house a House of Commons, 
and not make it a house of the people. They were told not 
to attack the hon. member for Birmingham. That, no doubt, 
would be very convenient—so it was to make speeches in two 
places, and be answered in neither. It was very disagreeable 
to bave to refer to individuals, but that would not be the case 
ifthe hon. member was in his right place at the head of the 
Government, for then they would not have to refer to the po- 
licy of an individual, but of the Government, of which on this 
question he was the prime adviser and the real chief. He 
srerely took the Chancellor of the Exchequer to task for not 
having indignantly repelled the attacks of Mr. Bright on the 
character of the House, of which it ought to be his greatest 
pride to be the leader. 

** He did not believe the people would rally round the 
hon. member for Birmingham ; their instincts were English, 
not American. The hon. member, however dangerous, was 
siways candid, which was more than bis confederate in the 
Goverument was, who went down to Liverpool aud advoca- 
ted American ixstitutious in their widest sense, following up 
the natural result of his famous declaration of the political 
rights of man. He regretted the death of Sir G. C. Lewis, 
who was agreat loss to the country, a greater loss to the 
House of Commons, but the greater loss of all to the Whig 
party; he would not have counselled them to re-model their 
traditions on American principles, and to count votes by 
numbers and not to weigh them, and to adopt the institutions 
ofthe children of their loins. (Loud cheers.)—[During the 
course of Mr. Disraeli’s speech the Prince of Wales, accom- 
panied by the Prince of Teck, the Duke of Cambridge, and 
several distinguished foreign personages and ambassadors, 
took his seat in the Peers’ Gallery, and waited until the House 
was cleared for the division. } 

Tae CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, who was received 
with overwhelming cheers from the ministerial benches, rose 
atone o'clock precisely. Ile said that at last, after a debate 
protracted for eight nights, they had obtained a definite and 
authoritative declaration from the leader of the Tory party 
that a bill, which added to a limited constituency 200,000 of 
the middle classes and 200.000 of the working classes, out of 
fourand a half millions of adult males, was a bill to recon- 
ttruct the constitution on American principles. He then pro- 
ceeded, with great force and eloquence, to review the argu- 
ments brought forward against the bill, and the course 
pursued by Government. He denied that Lord Palmerston 
‘was opposed to a reduction of the franchise, quoting from his 
tpeeches on the question, and stated that he had looked for- 
ward to the necessity of bringing in a Reform Bill as the re- 
sult of the last elections. He denied that the Government had 
consulted with Mr. Bright; they had acted on their own 
teeponsibility as ministers of the Crown, adopting his views 
when they agreed with them, and departing from them, as he 
Pointed out, when they did not. Had they adopted any otber 
course, for fear of the taunts of the leader of the Tory party, 
they would have been most contemptible poltroons. The 
hon. member owed a great deal more to their opponents than 
he did to the Government, for if the hon. member ever car- 
tied out his views it would be owing to the conduct and 
speeches of the party during this debate. He replied to the 
oveervations of Mr. Lowe and Sir E. Lytton, stating that he 
had never used the appeal to the flesh and blood of our fellow 
Citizens as a reason for passing the bill; that would have been 
absurd; but asa reply and a reproof to the language of the 
hon. gentleman o posite. He complimented Mr, Lowe upon 
the service he had rendered to the country; but with regard 
to his speech, able and brilliant as it was, and keen as he ad- 
mitted its edge to be, it was a speech based upon falla- 
ces, and one which he regretted with grief and pain 

¢ from so distinguished a man. He deprecated in 
strong terms the mode in which the bill had been met. 
It was opposed not only by open but by concealed 
antagonists—by men who regarded the bill as a bad 
bill, but professed to object to it, not because it was 
» but because it was not accompanied by another 
bill which they looked upon as still worse. He justified 
course the Government had pursued in dividin 
their scheme into two messures, but denied that there ha 
any intention to keep Parliament in ignorance of what 
teal intentions of the Government were. He had been 
taunted with holding different opinions in his early days, but, 
Whatever those opinions might have been, he had always 
openly avowed them, instead of skulking beneath the shade 

4&2 amendment which reall 
he felt as to the importance which was attached to the ques- 
ba = the redistribution of seats. ‘He had analysed the elec- 


did not profess the opinions 


, and he found that only 16 members even re- 


ferred to the subject, and the whole of them intended to vote 
for the second reading of the bill. He admitted that the re- 
distribution of seats was an essential element in any complete 
measure of reform, but he assured the House there would be 
no tardiness on the part of the Government in grappling with 
the question, even if it involved an autumn silting. At the 
same time he believed the subject had merely been seized 
upon as an opportunity for concealing hostility to reform of 
every description, but as far as the matter rested with the 
Government, they bad come to a full determination not to 
lose the past part of the session, or to waste the remainder. 
The Government felt their responsibility to the house and to 
the country, and after all that had happened, after all the 
miscarriages, after all the failures and jealousies which the 
country did not understand, although they saw the results, it 
was their duty to bring in a measure of reform, and endeavour 
to pas: it with all their power andinfluence. He believed the 
bill would not destroy the constitution, that it was.not based 
on American principles, but a return to the true old English 
principles. The right hon. gentleman, after an eloquent pane- 
gyric on the progress of the working classes, asked the House 
to lay aside the fears, jealousies, and recriminations of the 
hour, and study the enormous but silent changes going on, 
and decide whether preparations should not be made to meet 
that onward and upward movement. 


THE DIVISION: 


Pe ME i ecw x ccsaicssmoneteesseeeeeeeesese 318 
MN srs cake ceecdescnniavenseweekeavenad 313 
PE aS tissue se nbiensicerseauowes 5 


The declaration of the numbers was read with tremendous 
cheers from both sides of the House, which were egain and 
again renewed. 
The bill was then read a second time. 

—_—_ > 


THE GERMAN CRISIS. 


The Lonéon Times lately published a letter purporting 
to have been written by the nephew and private secret- 
ary of Lord Clarendon, which reached it in an envelope 
with the impressed stamp of the Royal Arms, and with a 
well-executed forgery of Lord Clarendon’s signature, as if to 
ratify the letter of his private secretary. The letter arrived so 
late on Friday night as to render it difficult to verify its 
authenticity, even if there had been anything in its appearance 
or in the information it contained to excite suspicion. It an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the Austrian and Prussian Am- 
bassadors accredited at Berlin and Vienna. The letter was a 
forgery—no such despatch had been received at the Foreign 


Lord Clarendon. The signatures of Mr. Lister and of Lord 
Clarendon had been forged, and the envelope had been pur- 
loined. We were, in fact, the victims of what, in some venial 
matters, would be called a hoax; but what, where such im- 
portant interests are concerned, is little less than a crime.— 
Liverpool Albion. 


Austrian policy ; but we have regard for the honour of the 
State of which we are members, and no Austrian people will 
see Austria attacked by Prussia, without cause, with indiffer- 
ence. 


that all the population of Austria would rise en masse. 


second time with our blood. 
——_>———————— 
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tribunal. 


wrecked boats on the sea shore, 


refuse to “ liquor up.” 








Office—no such letter had been written at the direction of 


The Pozor—Pesth: Hungarian paper, says :—It little mat- 
ters to us about Schleswig-Holstein which Prussia lusts after ; 
we have condemned and still condemn in this respect the 


That power will find us all united to repulse an aggression, 
and, thank God, we have preserved the muscular vigour of 
the heroes who, under the name of pandours de Trenk, were 
the terror of the Prussians during the Seven Years’ War. 
Whoever, therefore, speculates on the disunion of the peoples 
of Austria will find be has miscalculated. M. von Bismarck 
is completely in error if he thinks he can take advantage of 
the interior embarrassments of Austria; he does not know 


If we are not friendly to the Austrian unity which arose in 
1859, we are always ready to seal the pragmatic sanction a 


Dear Jomn,—I am often a good deal bewildered with a 
comparison of our talking machines. Your Judges are ap- 
pointed for life, have good round salaries which make them 
independent, cannot be removed except by impeachment, 
and are thus protected at once from subserviency to the 
Crown, and from the necessity of truckling to the people. 
They rise, step by step in their profession, till the highest 
position on the bench and in the peerage crown a life of 
honourable labour and of judicial impartiality. The Judges 
of my Supreme Court are appointed permanently, and it is 
consequently a learned, independent, if not a very dignified, 
But a great many of my Judges are elected by the 
people, and may be “ left out in the cold” whenever popular 
favour changes. In every town—in almost every college— 
you may see a poor devil of a discarded Judge, too old to 
practice, and, if he is not, unable to gather the clients who 
were dispersed on his promotion, and who have been snapped 
up by the younger men who were his juniors when, in an 
evil hour, he abandoned his profession for a precarious seat 
upun the bench. My heart bleeds when I see men of excel- 
lent character and attainments, stranded, as it were, by the 
receding tides of popular favour, and looking very like 


In your Courts, the Judges, being independent, restrain the 
eternal gabble of lawyers—protect witnesses—direct jurors, 2 
keep order, and despatch business. Here a Judge is always | jobs through Congress or the departments. Everybody lives 
thinking of his next election, and is afraid of everybody, law- 
yers, jurors, audience, and even of the criminal in the dock, 
with whom, when the trial is over he can hardly venture to 
All this leads to 8 loose and most un- 
satisfactory administration of justice. With you, three or four 
cases are disposed of in a day, and a criminal case, however 
intricate or important, seldom runs into the second. Here it 
sometimes takes two or three days to impannel a jury, and a 
criminal trial often lasts a fortnight. All sorts of rascals get 
off, nobody knows why, and go “ unwhipped of justice.” I 
have been trying to hang a fellow in Massachusetts for three 


years, and only got it done the other day, with the utmost 
difficulty. We all know that the system is absurd, and ought 
to be changed, but we cannot change it for fear that the peo- 
ple will say that we are introducing aristocratic institutions. 
The “dangerous classes,” as you call them in England, all 
have voter, over here, and have a direct interest in keeping 
the administration of justice uncertain and multiplying the 
chances in their favour. Nobody wants to be hanged or im- 
prisoned, and the number of “ loose fish” that escape through 
the meshes of the law, in the run of a year, in this country, 
would astonish you, old friend, if they were counted up, 
which they never are. 
In one respect you might take a hintfrom us. Your Chan- 
cery Court is an intolerable nuisance, and is reformed but 
slowly. Here, we combine the Common Law and Equity 
jurisdiction, and the system works well, saving a great deal 
of time and a vast amount of money. 
But my great talking or rather reading machine, is Con- 
gress; and I am beginning to seriously doubt whether it might 
not be improved. A steam engine is a valuable piece of me- 
chanism, and the work it does is for the benefit of society at 
large. Everybody, high and low, rich and poor, comes in for 
a share of the blessing it diffuses. But what sort of a machine 
would it be if everybody had a hand in the construction of 
it? Would my noble steamers glide up and down the 
Hudson and the Sound, like floating palaces as they are, if 
everybody was consulted about the model, regulated the 
power, calculated the strain, and put the machinery toge- 
ther? Now a Parliament or a Congress is nothing more than 
a machine to do the legislation of a country, and I’ll be hanged 
if I don’t begin to suspect that I have got about the worst 
kind of a one that ever was invented. My reaping machines 
and mowing machines—my churns and apple-peelers—Fair- 
bank’s scales and Howe’s sewing-machines—my axes, pitch- 
forks, hay-rakes, and any quantity of other contrivances, 
though I say it that should not ssy it, cannot be surpassed. 
And my fighting machines, (of which, old fellow, it may be 
4s well for the people who required a volume of correspon- 
dence to get a pair of bellows, for the use of the Curragh 
camp out of the public stores, in time to take a note), are not 
bad; but as to my talkivg machine, I begin to have serious 
doubts. 
I have said that a steam engine though it works for every- 
body, is not made by everybody, and that if it were it would 
be a very imperfect machine. Now my talking machines are 
made by everybody, aud are about as clumsy contrivances to 
de real work with as can very well be conceived. Your 
Parliament is elected by those who have some intelligence, a 
great deal of property, and a fair share of refinement and 
good manners. A certain number of pot-wallopers, coarse 
and ignorant people, must be included in any constituency ; 
but in England these are overborne aud controlled by the 
great majority who are of a different stamp. The House of 
Commons reflects the characteristics of those it represents. 
Coarse language is never permitted; deadly weapons are never 
carried by its members ; blows are never struck within the 
walls. Nobody is permitted to read newspapers or to write 
letters, during debate. Nobody is allowed to read speeches, 
nor is a crowd of lobby agents or other persons admitted upon 
the floor, to disturb the attention of members by unseemly 
noises or importunate solicitations. Whatever may be the 
subject under discussion it is debated, and what is said by gen- 
tlemen on one side may be criticised or answered from the 
other on the same evening. Nobody is allowed to interrupt a 
speaker, except to ask a question, or to offer a brief explana- 
tion, when he has been misquoted or misrepresented. Then, 
your Ministers sit in Parliament—are responsible for the policy 
of the Government, must answer questions, defend their 
measures, and when they cannot satisfy a majority, are 
expected to appeal to the country or to resign, and above all, 
and beyond all, nobody chews tobacco, nor are epittoons 
ranged along the corridors nor scattered through the body of 
the Houre. Then, your men legislate in the heart of one of 
the largest, most opulent, and highly cultivated cities in the 
world, where three millions of people, who read their speeches 
every morning, keep them under salutary check and control. 
Here everything is different. Washington is a small 
city spread over a vast deal of ground, and although I 
have done my very best to embellish it with some of the 
handsomest and most permanent public buildings in the 
world, and have intersected it with very wide and very be- 
wildering thoroughfares, still I cannot make it a great city or 
invest it with apything like a resident independent public 
opinicn. It is a city composed of very large, expensive, and 
noisy hotels, of restaurants, oyster saloons, todying houses, 
andlow gambling hells. These are chiefly sustained by 
members of Congress, who are compelled to live 
there for six or eight months of the year, and by a horde of 
log rollers and office seekers who come there to share the 
plunder of party or to engineer acts of incorporation and fat 


in rooms, and eats and drinks in public. The resident popu- 
lation, who have wealth enough to entertain, is limited. The 
clerks and employé3 of Government, male and female, with 
the negroes, make up the bulk of the population. There is 
no commerce, no manufactures, and no wealthy class to give 
expression to independent thought or a tone to the manners 
of this mixed multitude. You will perceive that the conditions 
which surround our respective talking machines are very dif- 
erent. Before the war some wealthy Southern families used to 
make Washington their permanent homes fora great part ofthe 





year ; but they are ruined and gone, and wealtby Northerners 
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prefer the better operas and superior social attraction of Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York. During the war the whole 
place was turned into a fortress, a hospital, a curagh, and a 
camp. All society was disorganized and demoralized, and 
when the troops were disbanded the city was left in a very 
dirty condition. We are cleaning it up—bringing order out 
of chaos, and are finishing the public buildings with com- 
mendable spirit and energy; but, after all, I sometimes fear 
that our old forefathers made a fundamental mistake in or- 
ganizivg our talking machines in a village, where wealth can 
never accumulate and where there can hardly be for another 
century apy independent public opinion. In this respect you 
have, and must ever have, I fear, a very decided advantage. 

Looking at the machines themselves, though it was a long 
time before they were perceived, 1 am now conscious of many 
delects, The chambers are spaci and beautifully orna- 
mented, but I fear that I have sacrificed sound to de- 
coration, for with all the ordinary noises which attend 
our modes of procedure, few persons who have not 
very clear voices or a very impressive manner 
fre distinctly heard. Then the Cabinet Ministers are 
not in Congress, but are simply stowed away in their offices 
safe from disagreeable questions or intrusion. There is no 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain the Budget—no BSe- 
cretary of the Interior to propound my domestic policy—no 
Secretaries of War or of the Navy responsible for measures 
of defence ; these duties are discharged by Chairmen of Com- 
mittees who volunteer their services, while the Secretaries get 
all the honour and all the pay. This machinery is very 
clumsy, and in its working, most unsatisfactory, and yet my 
people will not change it for fear that somebody might sus- 
pect that we were imitating other people across the sea. You 
are not too proud to use our reaping machines and patent 
churns, and I can’t see why we should be too proud to takea 
hint from you in government and legislaticn. 

Then our members are not divided as yours are—the sheep 
and the goats are all scattered about and mixed up together 
without leadership or guidance. Everybody reads and writes 
and chews and talks, or claps his hands for the errand boys 
who carry cut the tons of written and printed matter that, 
every Session, each member sends to his constituents. No- 
body listens to any body, except upon rare cccasions when 
somebody speaks a speech. Nineteen speeches out of every 
twenty areread. Sumner's great speeches are read. Thaddeus 
Brevens’ ironical attack upon the President was read, and two 
old ladies who sat above him went sound asleep while he 
‘was reading it. Nospeech is considered perfect if itis not 
three hours or three columns long, and some of them take 
two days in the delivery. A great many of these are read at 
night, toa dozen auditors. When a subject comes up for 
debate, a roster is kept by the Speaker, and every body who 
desires to discuss it puts down his name and speaks by the 
list, 80 that fifteen members may fire off on the same side, 
and occupy fifteen days, before any body who takes opposite 
views of the que-tion can get a chance toreply. All this, 
my dear Bull, will seem very absurd to you, but quantity not 
quality is the measure cf value over here, and unless our 
speeches were written and notspoken, they could not contain, 
as almost every ong of them do, long extracts from “the 
Fathers,” and a general history of the United States. 

Believe me, truly yours, JONATHAN. 
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News from Europe, 

The chief feature in the European news of the week, is the 
defeat of Lord Grosvenor’s motion, and the passage of the 
Franchise Bill to a second readiog, by the narrow majority of 
five. On the result being known, Mr. Gladstone, who had 
previously promised his budget for the next week—as if per- 
fectly sure of success—immediately announced that he “ fixed 
the Committee for Monday,” which clearly showed that 
the Government have no thought of resigning as some 
of our London contemporaries would fain make us believe, 
When the Ministry are reduced to the majority of one, as in 
1832, possibly they may resign, but we scarcely believe that 
they will, even then, having determined to stand by their 
measure until fairly and fully beaten. In this, we think, they 
show wisdom, as on every other question the Ministry ap- 
pears strong, and their boldness on this one inspires admira- 
tion, whatever may be their fate. Already more than six 
hundred petitions have been presented to Parliament in be- 
half of the Bill, to which ure appended nearly half a million 
signatures. This is encouraging fo a Minister, who leaves his 
more legitimate sj; here of finance to defend and promote a 
great principle of national reform. 

The Prusso-Austrian embroglio has taken very much the 
turn that we had anticipated. However, the mutual agree- 
ment to disarm has been supplemented by an expressed un- 
williogness on the part of Prussia, so long as Austria shall 
maiatain her armaments’on the Italian frontier, which is 
still considered necessary by her. This difficulty will 
no doubt be overcome, as the Emperor of the 
French counsels peace, which will no doubt have 
an effect im inducing Italy to withdraw from her threaten- 





ing attitude toward Austria. Count Bismarck is reported 
still at Ems; a very good place for him at the present time. 
Hungary has formally expressed its sympathy with Austria 
in the dispute, which fact greatly strengthens her in the po- 
sition. It turns out that the would-be assassin of the Czar 
of Russia wasa man of unsound mind, who had once at- 
tempted to commit suicide. ~ 


The Reform Bill of 1832. 

We have not to go back even a century to find the eloquent 
William Pitt taking on the mantle of his father Lord Chat- 
ham—the great originator of “ Parliamentary Reform”—and 
rising to declare that, “the moment had come when it was 
necessary that there should be a calm revision of the princi- 
ples of the Constitution, and a moderate reform of such de. 
fects as had imperceptibly and gradually stolen in to deface, 
and which threatened at last totally to destroy, the most beau- 
tiful fabric of Government in the world.” A few years later, 
when at the head of the Government, Pitt, true to his ances- 
tral record, and disregarding the reverse prejudices of George 
IIL, boldly introduced his “ moderate measure of Reform,” 
and was supported by such men as Wilberforce and Fox. 

Later, we find plain Mr. Grey—before he had become either 
Lord Howick or Earl Grey—about the time of the formation 
of “the Society for Constitutional Information,” and of the 
excited meetings at “ Clockmaker’s Hall,” and again in 1797, 
bringing forward the usual motion, and drawing from the 
eloquence of Burke, Tooke, Burdett, Sheridan, Hoskisson, 
Hume, Cobbett, Canning, and Castlereagh, on this subject. 

From this period, we pass on to 1820, when, before the 
death of the unfortunate King, we find Lord John Russell the 
most persevering advocate of this principle, but in a gtill 
milder form. In 1822 his motion is again renewed, with 
increased strength, and here he is fortified by a 
petition from the freeholders of Yorkshire, signed 
by no less than 17,000; or more than two-thirds of the land- 
owners in the county. This showed an earnestness that 
could not be long disregarded. But we pass on through the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration, during which time 
many accessions were made to the side of Reform, including 
Brougham, O'Connell, and Huskisson, the last named, who 
did not live to see the bill piss, declaring that “the time was 
approaching when Ministers would be compelled to come 
down to the House with some measures, or resign.” After 
the death of George 1V. and when the Wellington cabinet 
was becoming unpopular, Lord John Russell on the 1st March, 
1831, introduced his Bill, which, after seven nights’ debate, 
passed the first reading without a division. On the 
2ist, the second reading ‘was moved, when it was 
met by the usual six months’ motion, but after 
debate was carried by a majority of one, the num- 
bers being 302 to 301. The Duke's Ministry did not, how- 
ever, resign even then, but attempted manceuvring till 
they were left in a minority of 22, when they had no alterna- 
tive but resign or dissolve the Parliament. The Ministry 
proposed the latter course, which, to their surprise, was 
promptly accepted by William 1V. 

The new House met on the 14th June following, and the 
Bill was introduced again on the 24th, ané carried to its 
second reading by a mejority of 136, and finslly through 
Committee by a majority of 109—thus passing the House of 
Commons. But now come the House of Lords, where it was 
not read the first time till the 22nd September following. On 
the 8rd October, Earl Grey moved the second reading; and, 
after a discussion of five days, it met defeat by a majority 
of 41. 

The House of Commons immediately passed’a vote of 
“ Confidence in Ministers,” and the King, who favoured the 
measure, prorogued Parliament for a short time, in order that 
the bill might be again introduced. Parliament re-assembled 
on the 6th December, and Bill No. 2 was introduced, and on 
the second reading was subjected to twenty-two nights’ de- 
bate, and on the third reading to three nights, finally passing 
by 110 majority in the Commons, In the House of Peers it 
passed the second reading by a majority of 9. In committee, 
however, Lord Lyndhurst moved “tbe postponement of the 
consideration of the disfranchisirg clauses,” when the Minis- 
try was again beaten by a majority of 88. It is said that 
« Earl Grey and Lord Brougham at once waited upon the 
King, and demanded authority to create a sufficient number of 
Peers to render the sentiment of that house congonant with 
those of the Sovereign, the government, and the people,” which 
privilege was refused by the King, when the Ministry resigned. 
Lord Lyndburst was sent for, and in conjunction with the 
Duke of Wellirgton, attempted to form a ministry, but lack- 
ing the support and co-operation of Sir Robert Peel, failed to 
effect their object, when the King finally yielded to Earl Grey's 
demands. However when actually armed with this powcr, it 
did not require its exercise to carry Reform through the House 
of Peers, which took place on the 4th June, 1832. Such isa 
brief history of a measure, which marks a period in the his- 
tory of English Parliamentary Reform, which is now being 
re-enacted, but with much less excitement than attended the 
passing of the former bill. 


British American Affairs, 

The Canadian Parliament, which has been summoned to 
meet on the 8th proximo, may either prove a very important 
gathering, or exactly the reverse. Much will depend upon 
the action of the sister maritime Colonies, and much upon 
the courage and self reliance of the ministers now forming 
the Canadian Government. They meet for the first time at 
Ottawa, where Lord Monck has already been welcomed—and 





—<———=. 
taken up his residence—as the chief representative in Ameri 
ca of H. M. the Queen. When, with the advice of "wi 
ministers, the sovereign of Great Britain consented tg 
as umpire in the decision of a vexed question, and did actual} 
choose this new interior town as the future capita} Of the 
Canadas, it was with the view to its ultimately becoming thy 
most central point for dispensing government throughoy, 
British North America. It had been hoped, that the fing 
session held there would witness the enactment of 8 bil 
uniting all the Atlantic colonies under one Confederate g, 
vernment, and that at no distant day might be added therety 
not only the organized Colonies on the Pacific, but the Uno, 
ganized intermediate territory lying between Canada ang the 
Rocky Mountains. 

New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, however, in hesitating t, 
pass upon this question, have prevented Canada from takin 
final action. Itis im portant, we think, that all shoulda Act ig 
harmony, and very much tv be regretted that factioys 
position should so long delay the consummation of the wor. 
but if the session is a long one, it may yet take action before 
rising, as New Brunswick is approaching the new election 
which must give triumph to the Unionists, and Nova §¢q; 
by a considerable mejority, has already sanctioned the Prin. 
ciple, notwithstanding the protests of a faction. Only eigh. 
teen members of the Lower House and five of the Upoe 
have been found there who are willing to join ina protest tp 
the Queen, after all the noise that has been made in thy 
province on this subject. One of the chief themes for tiy 
coming session in Canada must be the commercial Policy of 
the country, now that the Reciprocity Treaty has been aby), 
gated. Never, perhaps, in the history of the Province, hasther 
been that union of sentiment on any leading financial questiog 
which has been displayed upon this. The United States hag 
thought to bring Canada to her knees, begging for the priyj. 
eges of exchange of products, and continuance of trade, ang 
when receiving the haughty and emphatic No, che was at ong 
to apply for admission into the Great Republic upon agy 
terms that might be graciously extended. But on the co. 
trary we see a national epirit aroused that we had ourselyg 
only ventured to Lope for. 

The union of the Colonies certainly has much to do with 
their commercial future, and the delay in passing the presen; 
scheme of Confederation has much to do with the delay ip 
grappling with the commercial question in Cum 
da, for the passage of the former would very mu 
facilitate the arrangement of the latter. It is we} 
known that we look upon the ultimate assimilation of al 
the tariffs, currencies, laws, and general policy of these Pr- 
vincea as indispensable to their future prosperity and advance 
ment; and we hope that all public men who recommend the 
separation of the maritime Provinces from their westen 
neighbours, in their negotiations with any country, be they 
near by or far away, will be branded as enemies to the caus 
of British American unity, if not actually to British conner- 
ion. We advise our Canadian friends to watch carefully the 
influences being brought to bear indirectly upon, not ouly 
the New Brunswick elections, but the Nova Scotia agitation. 








Earl Russell and the Bancroft Oration.—A Question of Truth 

and Taste, 

Was Mr. Bancroft bern to greatness, or has greatness been 
thrust upon him? As the author of the discourse—by cou- 
tesy called an oration—read in the House of Representative 
at Washington on the 12th February, we apprehend thst 
whatever distinction belongs to him springs from accident 
circumstances ; not from the merits of the discourse itself 
With the idea of an oration, the popular mind associates or 
tory, and oratory implics speech, as distinguished fiom resé- 
ing; otherwise a chapter taken at random from the same 
author’s “ History of the United States,” and read by ths 
Clerk of the House, might with equal propriety be designated 
an oration. There was nothing, then, in the manner of the 
thing to render it memorable, And the matter delivered wis 
even duller than the manner of the delivery. The theme- 
the character and career of the lamented Lincoln—called for 
the grandeur of simplicity, and the strength that proceeds 
from a clear conception of justice. Mr. Bancroft, however, 
wandered into fancy, geve vent to invective, and marred tbe 
effect of eulogy by basing it upon absurd comparisons. His 
attempt to compare the martyred President with the then re 
cently deceased Palmerston must have suggested to some who 
heard it a parody upon Canning’s well known distich : 

** Pitt is to Addington 

As London to Paddington.” 
And there were other points in the address not one whit les 
ridiculous. But it was nevertheless :»emorable, and bas been 
duly remembered. Why? On this ground, end this aloue: 
it sinned against g 20d sense and good taste, by dragging 000 
troverted topics into what should have been a simple pol 
trayal of a great man’s life and deeds; it disregarded the 
rules of ordinary politeness by insulting the representatives 
of European powers, who were there as guests of Congres, 
to testify respect to the illustrious dead. The remem 
brance, therefore, is not complimentary to the address of its 
author. 

Earl Russell seems to have deemed himself particulary 
aggrieved by Mr. Bancro.‘i’s allusion to him in the capacity of 
Foreign Secretary ; and }xe has accordingly addressed an wn 
official letter to the United States Minister at London, Mt. 
Adams, with a view of justifying himself in the premise 
The passage singled ové for complaint and contradiction 
reads thus: “The Britisia Secretary of State for Forcign AF 





fairs made haste to send word through the Palaces of Europ 
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that the great Republic was in its agony—that the Republic | a writer of histcry. He is the author of an unfinished “ His. 


-was no more—that a headstone was all that remained due 
by the law of nations to the late Union.” Lord Russell 
protests that this version of his official conduct is 
at variance with facts; and he appeals to a epeech 
which he delivered in the House of Commons im- 
mediately after the commencement of the war, to show 
that he “never had any doubt that, whether the United 
States consented to separation or pursued the war to ex- 
tremity, the great Western Republic would remain, happily 
for the world, a powerful and independent Republic.” 

As to the necessity or dignity of this denial on the part of 
Lord Russell, there will probably be a wide difference of 
opinion. Our owa impression is that it reveals a degree 
of sersitiveness hardly to be looked for in a veteran states- 
man, and that it attaches importance to expressions which 
few on thia side of the Atlantic have ventured to applaud. 
Louis Napoleon, the Pope, and other aggrieved potentates and 
dignitaries have borne their griefs in silence; and why not 
Earl Russell ? 

Of course, Mr. Bancroft is delighted. For all the purposes 
of notoriety, Lord Russell’s denial is most effective, and Mr. 
Bancroft has hastened to avail himself of ic. Instead of re- 
tracting or qualifying the passage objected to, he maintains 
that it is “ perfectly just and true ;” and to verify it he appeals 
to documents which prove that, with the eaception of two 
words, it is unjust and untrue. 

The sole offence of which Mr. Bancroft convicts Lord Rus 
sell is that of having applied to the United States, at the out- 
break of hostilities, the pkrase, the “late Union.” This 
phrase occurred in a despatch by the then Foreign Secretary 
to Lord Lyons, under date 6th May, 1861; and in anogher de- 
spatch of the same date to Lord Cowley at Paris. To the ex- 
tent of having in these papers spoken of the United States as 
“the late Union,” “ the late United States,” “the States which 
lately composed the American Union,” Lord Russell is proved 
to have been guilty. 

But the indictment preferred by Mr. Bancroft at Washing- 
ton, and in his letterto Mr. Adams pronounced “ perfectly 
just and true,” is of quite another nature. It is that Lord 
Russe)l sent word “ through the palaces of Eurepe” (1) “ that 
the Great Republic was in its agony ;” (2) “that the Republic 
‘was no more ;” (3) “that a headstone wos all that remained 
due by the law of nations to the late Union.” We repeat 
that these charges are unjust and untrue, and that they are 
proved to be so by the very evidence upon which Mr. Ban- 
croft rests his case. 

Let us look at the documents appended to the correspon- 
dence furnished by Mr. Bancroft to the New York press, 
The obvious purpose of the despatch to Earl Cowley was 
“ to call the attention of the French Government to the bear- 
ing which this unfortunate contest threatens to have on the 

rights and interests of neutral nations.” We quote the Jan- 
guage of the despatch, and fail to sce in it anything of which 
the most fastidious could complain. Again, writing to Lord 
Lyons, Earl Russell declared that her Majesty’s advisers 
“deeply deplored” the events then transpiring. And Lord 
Lyons was instructed that ‘‘no expression of regret’? which 
he could employ “at the present disastrous state of affairs 
will too strongly declare the feelings with which Her Majes- 
jesty’s government contemplate all the evils which cannot 
fail to result from it.” Nota word is employed in cither of 
these despatches which can be tortured into the meaning at- 
tributed to Lord Russell by his accuser. Not a syllable about 
“sgony ;” not a syllable about the republic being “ no more ;” 
not the remotest allasion to the “ headstone” upon which 
Mr. Bancroft relied for oratorical effect. 


Nor is this the whole case. Twenty-four days after these 
despatches were written—namely, on the 30th May, 1861— 
Lord Russell emphatically rebuked a member of the House 
of Commons who said that “ the great republican bubble in 
“I have very different feelings,” re- 
marked the Foreign Secretary, “ When a great republic "— 
Is“‘no more?” No, “I 


America had burst.” 


what? Is “initsagony?”’ No. 
have very different feelings when a great republic, which has 
enjoyed for seventy or eighty years institutions under which 
the people have been free and happy enters into a conflict in 
which that freedom and happiness is placed in jeopardy.” 
His lordship went on to assert that “pain and grief” pre- 
vailed in England at the prospect of civil war ia the repub- 
lic; and that in his opinion it was not “just or seemly 
that there should be among us anything like exultation.” 

We quote exclusively from the cvidence as presented by 
Mr. Bancroft himself, and we now ask if his sweeping arraigu- 
ment of the English Minister is not proved to be false in form 
and fact. Lord Russell did not “make haste” to send exult- 


rected attention to grave questions affecting neutrals. He did 


not pronounce the republic “no more:” he simply adverted 
to the fact that the North and the South were then at war. 
He did not assert that “a headstone was all that remained 


he witnessed the then existing state of affairs. 


diated. 
We submit, then, that the charges promulgated by Mr. 


Bancroft are disproved by the evidence that was in his pos- 


session when he gave them utterance. Had they emanated | tariff under which domestic products were protected by 
from a Western stump orator, in the heat of a partisan con-|high rate of duty, was illegal. The Governor and h 
test, the plea of ignorance or habitual exaggeration might 
haye heen admissible, But Mr. Bancroft covets reputation as 


tory of the United States,” another volume of which (a con- 

temporary tells us) is in preparation. Shall we accept his 

treatment of the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

as a specimen of the manner in which he manufactures bis- 

tory? Shall we estimate his dignity as an historian by the 

want of it which characterised his oration; or his skill in 

manipulating evidence by the Cisingenuousness that is ap- 

parent in his letter to Mr. Adams? 

Perhaps Mr. Bancroft’s egotism blinds him to the gross 
rudeness of his attacks upon other governments on the oc- 
casion of his oration. Only on such supposition are we 
able to understand his altempt to defend conduct that was 
manifestly indefensible. It is difficult to conceive of cir- 
cumstances in which the duty of avoiding all causes of of- 
fence would be more imperative. The aim was to com- 
memorate the death, and the manner of the death, of 
President Lincoln; and Sir F. Bruce attended as the guest of 
Congress, to represent his government. Mr. Bancroft’s ex- 
planation, that he “requested Mr. Steward to advise” the 
British minister “not to be present,” and that “ through 
another friend” he sent a similar message, is folly. Con- 
gress—not Mr. Bancroft—occupied the relation of host for 
the day; so that Mr. Bancroft’s messages to one whose 
rights as a guest were equal to his own, were impertinent, 
while his offensive allusions were at variance with the 
courtesy which the world looks for at the hands uf gentlemen. 


United States Congress, 
Congress has not been silent or idle. The flow of words 
has continued unceasingly in both branches, with an increas- 
ing tendency to bitterness. And, apparently, the prospect of 
adjusting amicably and satisfactorily the grave questions 
resulting from the war, is more remote than ever. 
The Senate has given one pacific vote; a motion having 
passed to reconsider the amendment tacked to the 
Post-Office Appropriation Bill, by which the Presi- 
dent was virtually deprived of the appointing power 
during the recess. The form of removing and ap- 
pointing indeed remained to him, but the amendment 
rendered it of no effect by withholding salaries from the ap- 
pointees pending their approval by the Senate. A debate to 
strike out the obnoxious proviso has since been conducted, 
and is yct in progress; the probability being that the same 
votes that sufliced to procure the reconsideration will also 
suffice to wipe out the amendment, the author of which now 
proposes to accomplish the same end by a separate Bill. In 
that shape it msy or may not pass. If it pass it will certainly 
be vetoed. All the time, thercfore, the breach between the 
Executive and Congress seems to grow wider. 
In the House of Representatives, the constitutional amend- 
ment to which we alluded last week as having been reported 
by the joint Committce on Reconstruction has been adopted 
by an unexpectedly large majority. 1228 to 89 are figures that 
cannot be misunderstood. As thus passed, the amendment 
includes a clause diasfranchising the great mejority of the 
Southern people until 1870; of course debarring them from 
participating in the next Presidential election. Several Re- 
publican members objected to this as in violation of the 


Presidents Lincoln and Johnson, and as certain to cause 
the rejection of the amendment by the legislatures of the 
Southern States. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens, however, insisted 
that the proposition should be accepted or rejected asa 
whole, and his weaker brethren having succumbed, the views 
of the committee triumphed by a strictly party vote. Whether 
this new phase of the reconstruction problem mends it or 
makes it worse, remains to be seen. One formidable difficulty 


promise of trouble. 





The “ Evening Post’ on Colonial Responsible Government. 


the part of the Colonial Minister, Mr. Cardwell, and on) 


Assembly were personally interested as debtors to the r 


promises and pledges of the amnesty proclamations of 


it must encounter at the outset. To ensure the validity of the 
amendment, two-thirds of the whole number of States in the | ¥¢¢k—Mr. Cowper and Miss Ida Vernon assuming the principal 
union are required to ratify it. But Mr. Stevens contends 
that two-thirds of the loyal States only are needed for the| Beipheyor. Mr [ 
purpoee ; thus altogether ignoring the rights of the Southern | "m*kable Work of art, being true to Nature and profoundly 


Our neighbor the Post appears to be terribly exercised in aouan Mir. Chasles Readc’s ar: “ol ia N " 
behalf of the British Colonies, whose mode of self-govern- eee Guan cette dt ae ae 


with them at a systematic violation of the laws, especially | lacked the buoyancy to enable her to cope with the gale. 
with reference to the payment of customs’ duties, when it was Jefferson Davis has at length been indicted for treason by the 
notorious that many members of the dominant party in the Grand Jury of the United States District Court at Nortolk, 


Ministers paid no attention to this decision, but raised 


proper Parliamentary security. For these his uncon- 
stitutiona) acts, Sir Charles Darling was recalled, with 
& severe reproof from Mr. Cardwell. Hereupon the 
Post dencunces the whole system of Colonial self-govern- 
ment, and drags in George III. with great infelicity. For if 
anybody was playing the Georgian rdle it was Sir Charles 
Darling himself, who chese to consider the leaders of the op- 
position his personal enemies, and had actually reduced him- 
self to such a strait, that it was impossible for him to substi- 
tute any other Ministry for the one in power. His fault was, 
to speak broadly, that he allowed the public money to be ex- 
pended without the authority of Parliament. For this mal- 
feasance he has been deprived of his oflice, and,we think, rightly. 
There is, we think, one simple remedy for these collisions, 
which is this. Wherever a colony has a constitutional gc- 
vernment—that is, a government administered by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, according to their well-understood 
wishes—let the Governor sent out by the mother country be 
a gentleman who has had experience in one or other of the 
Houscs of the British Parliament. In ali Colonies where re- 
sponsible government prevails, the Governor or Lieutenant- 
Governor, ought rather to be a medium for communication 
between the colony and the colonial-office than an autocratic 
despot or keen partisan. 
From Victoria, cur friend of the Post carries us round the 
world to New Branswick : but lo! the tables are now changed. 
Governor Gordon is a despot of no mean degree, and as des- 
picable in the eyes of the J’ost as his brother Darling Is esti- 
mable. It is odd how extremely illogical men become when 
they argue for a pet theory, regardless of facis. It is quite 
evident that there has beea a remarkable change in the 
opinions of our New Brunswick neighbours in re- 
ference to the great question of the Confederation of 
the British Provinces of North America. Governor Gordon 
observing this change, and gladly welcoming the nascent de- 
sire for the Confederation of the Provinces, is disposed to give 
the people an opportunity of once more saying yes or no on 
the subject. This he proposes to do,in a manuer perfectly 
constitu'ional ; and fcr thus acting he is objurgated by the 
Post as if he were a petty tyrant carrying out the behests of 
some greater tyrant beyond the sea. The Post sees plainly 
that the Provinces must have a glorious future before them, 
if this plan of Confederation can be cffected; and it is 
consequently delighted to perceive any obstacles to it, and to 
magnify every cifficulty. For our own part, we consider the 
scheme of Confederation destined to succeed—certain, as we 
are, that it will eventuate iu lasting benefits to the Provinces. 
We commend to the Post's virtuous indignation another ex- 
ample of what it would call Downing Street tyranny if it 
could only introduce a popular assembly into the tableau. 
Governor Hincks of British Guiana suspended, lately, the 
Chief Justice of Demarara. The Chief Justice went to Eng- 
land and pleaded his grievance at the bar of the Colonial 
Office. He was restored by Mr. Cardwell, and Governor 
Hincks was accorded a year’s leave of absence, and it is un- 
derstood that he will not return. We commend this case to 
the Post, secing that it is so terrib'y exercised about the do- 
ings of Colonial Governors. Mr. Hiocks is well known 
in Canada as haviog been an able Finance Minister, and 
much admired for the perseverance with which he raised 
himself to better positions ; and we shall much regret to hear 
that any act of his ows bes placed bim in such a position as 
will prevent his being egain employed as Governor of a Colony. 





Brama. 


Miss Bateman, suddenly attacked by illuess on Monday Jast, bas 
abruptly terminated her engagement at Niblo’s Garden. “ Komeo 
and Juliet,” and ‘ Leab,” however, have becn played during the 


parts. On Wednesday next Mr. Charles Dillon will coimmence 
an engagement at this theatre, appesring in the character of 
Dillon's pereonation of this character is a 


pathetic. The promise of his appesrance at Niblu’-, therefore, 


States. The issue, presented in this shape, is full of the| may well inspire lively anticipations of intellectual pleasure, 


“ Belphegor”’ is to be produced with the most scrupulons at'ention 
to correctness and beauty of scenery and of costumes. Mr. Wheat- 
ley’s liberality in these respects, is well known, and is generally 
well rewarded, May it be so ia this instance! 

Two events have warked the preseut theatrical week—the pro- 


Mend,” at Wallack’s, and the re-production of Mr. Charles Gay- 


ment itincontinently pronounces to be a delusion and a snare, | lor’s drama of ‘The Connie Soogib,” at the Winter Garden, 
A few days ago we were treated to a disquisition on the re- The latter piece was done at Niblo’s, in January, 1864, and was 


carefully reviewed in this column, at that time. It has been re- 


call of Governor Darling from the Colony of Victoria, which | vived with graphicsccnery, at the Winter Garden, and seems to 
is represented by that jourual as a high-handed measure on be as popular now as it was when first acted. The former piece 


is new to the local stage, and is thus the freshest theatrical theme 
Y |ofthe moment. Its reviewal—as also that of musical matters— 


paralleled by the Ministers of Ggorge IIL, a hundred years | must, however, be deferred, owing to the crowded state of our 
ago, in reference to Massachusetts. Now, what are the facts? eens 

A political dead-lock had arisen between the Assembly and 
ing words “through the palaces of Europe;” he merely di-| the Legislative Council of Victoria. Tie obvious duty of Sir 
Charles Darling was to remain perfectly neutral under the 
unfortunate circumstances in which the Colony was placed, | Of his sister. He de , © ch 
and at the same time to insist upon a strict adherence to its of Danvers, his birth-place. He intends to remain ia the 
laws. Had his Excellency pursued this common sense course, 
due ;” on the contrary, he indicated the sorrow with which | matters would, no doubt, have righted themselves; but di 
Finally, the 
exultation which Mr. Bancroft imputes to Lord Russell, was 
indulged in by another member of the House of Commons, 
whose feclings and sentiments Lord Russell explicitly repu- 





Facts and Harcices. 


Mr. Peabody is at Danvers, Massachusetts, at the rcs'cenca 
He declined a public welcome from the citizens 





United States about one year. —The Count de Lasteyrie 
of Paris, a member of the French Institute, and until the ac- 
s- | cession of Louis Napoleon, a prominent representative in the 


daining this sober and better part, he became the avowed ally | French Ascembiies, arrived in Washington, carly in the week. 
of a party in the Assembly, or Lower House, and connived ——lIt is now admitted that the form of the London was imper- 


fect and dangerous to human life, that she was over-loaded, and 








Virginia, and the trial is promised for June.- The great 
©- | Head Centre of all the foolish Fenians, is said to have actually 


venue. The Supreme Court’ of the Oolony decided that the| arrived in this city. We hope bebas learned wisdom, and will 


a| turn his attention to some useful pursuit iu the New World, 
is and advise his Hibernian brethren to do likewise.—— 
The St. Lawrence River, between Quebec 9nd Montreal 




















is clear of ice There is tobe an Internation: Exhibition, 


money for the necessities of the Government, without cf Works of Fine Art, at Berlin, to remain open from the 2ad 
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of September to the 4th of November next.————F our new 
Italian operas, coming or come, are mentioned in the Bocche 
ring journal: “Il Cantore di Venezia,” by Signor Marchi, 
“Un Giorno di Quarantena,” by Signor Albini, “ Loretta 
Y Indovina,” by Signor Raggi, and “L’ Ultima deg!’ Incas,” 
by Signor Persichini. orse-racing has so flourished in 

rance, that the number of race-courses in that country has 
been doubled within the last five years.——-——-The conven- 
tion between the empire of Japan and the governmeuts of 
the United States, Great Britain, France and Holland, provid- 
ing for the —_ to these governments of the sum of three 
millions of dollars for indemnities and expenses, has been offi- 
cially proclaimed. The Russian Court went into mourn- 
ing for twenty-four days, on the occasion of the death of the 
French Queen Marie Amélie. Claremont, the residence of the 
late Queen, reverts to the Crown, and it is reported that 
Queen Victoria will bestow it upon the Princess Alice and 
her husband Prince Louis of Hesse ——~——The Bishop of 
Melbourne has probibited the use of hymns and organs in the 
churches under his control. “ What (Puritanical) ceremony 
next?” A storekeeper stuck upon his door the following 
laconic advertisement: “A boy wanted.” The next morning, 
on opening the store, he bebeld a child in a basket, 
with the following label: “ Here he is.”—— 
A paper is to be started in London, as organ of the civil ser- 
vice, with the name of the Civil Service -—-——A London 
— says that Mrs. Keble was so ill, at Bournemouth, when 

er husband’s corpse was about to be taken away, for inter- 
ment at Hursley, that she pathetically requested that his grave 
should not be closed until she was laid in it. —The 
Pittsburgh Gazette says that a coal company has now, piled, 
near Honesdale in that State, 350,000 tons of coal—said to be 
the largest body of coal ever collected, in one heap, on the 
face of the earth. It would require a train over 260 miles in 
length to remove tbe stock, or 700,000 carts would be needed, 
reaching in one continuous line more than 2,000 miles. 
Tarl Russell has sent to Senhor Jose de Vasconce)los e Sousa, 
Portuguese Minister in Rio de Janeiro, a gold snuff-box, orna- 
mented with brilliants, and having, on the lid, a portrait of 
Queen Victoria, as a testimony of consideration for his ser- 
vices, on the occasion of the mediation of Portugal in the 
Anglo-Brazilian question. A remarkable anatomical 
phenomenon has been noticed, at Tournay. A post-mortem 
examination of a yomee officer, who died in the military hes- 
pital, has shown that all the internal organs were reversed— 
thus, the heart was on the right side and the livers on the left, 
&c. Despite that peculiarity, probably unknown to the man 
himself, he had always enjoyed excellent health. He died of 
typhus fever. — Preparations on board the Great Kastern, 
for receiving the Atlantic cable, have been completed, and the 
storing away of the cable in the tanks bas been commenced. 
At the end of June, or the beginning of July, the Great 
Eastern will commence laying the cabdle. Mr. Burnand’s 
bust of Thackeray is to be exhibited for three months, at the 
rooms of the Reform Club. —The celebrsted Quorn 
hounds, seventy-three couple, were lately sold at auction, for 
£1,407. —Some idea of the probable cost of an under- 
ground railroad in this city—which bas been advocated—may 
be gained from the fact that the Metropolitan Rsilway, from 
Moorgate Street to Paddington, London, bas cost in round 
figures $2,500,000 per mile. —Fryston Hall, near Ponte- 
fract, the residence of Lord Houghton, narrowly escaped de- 
struction by fire, a few days ago. -Mozart’s “ Ri quiem” 
was performed at St. George’s, Southwark, under the direc- 
tion of Herr Meyer Lutz, in memory of the late Queen of the 
French ————The cost of the erection of the great Exbibi- 
tion buildivg in Paris, is estimated at 11 500,000 francs. 
A Western critic, in speaking of a new play says: “The 
unilies are admirably observed; the dullness, which com- 
mences with the first act, never flags for a moment until the 
curtain falls.” The nuptials of the Earl of Dunmore 
and Lady Gertrude Coke, second daughter of the Earl and 
Countess of Leicester, were lately celebrated at Holkbam Hall, 
Norf»lk.——-—M. Emile Perrin is to retain the management 
of the Grand Opera, at Paris. It is stated that Viscount 
Monck will be shortly elevated to the Eoglish Peerage. 
It is odd that the question of men never enters the minds of 
war-makers, but it is always money. Did ever any one hear 
such a remark as “ How many lives will the war cost ?”-—— 
Political Pharisees strain at a gnat, and will not consent to 
swallow avything less than a camel.————-Mr. Punch says: 
“While hearing a young tenor amateur the other evening, 
who was labouring to give out the high ut de poitrine, re- 
marked old Wagley to a friend, “ Now that fellow reminds 
me of Victor Hugo’s new book: he is certainly one of the 
Toilers of the U.’——-——A recent German comic paper pub- 
lishes a caricature on the Schleswig-Holatcin difficulty. 
Schleswig and Holstein are represented as the two legs of a 
pair of tronsers. In the first part Prussia and Austria have 
each got one leg on, with the remark, “ That does not do.” 
In the second picture the trousers are divided, and each has 
one leg. That does not do either. In the third, Prussia has 
got the whole garment to itself, and Austria is walking off 
with a bag of money, and that will do. 


















































Obituary. 


Tue Hon. Juperm Hancreave —Charles James Hargreave, 
eminent both as a lawyer and a mathematician, died at 
Dublin on the 23rd ult, [He can hardly have been more 
than forty-six years of age. 
versity College, where he was a student in 1836-38, and 
whence he graduated at the University of London. He was 
afterwards called to the bar, and was (1843-49) Professor 
of Jurisprudence in his old College. At the bar he acquired 
the reputation of a sound equity lawyer, and was selected 
as one of the Commissioners of Landed Estates in Ireland, 
a post which gave him the title of Judge when the Court 
‘was permanently constituted. Ile died of the result of brain 
fever, brought on, it is too much to be feared, by intense ap- 
plication to 8 mathematical subject presently to be men- 
tioned. As a Judge he was highly respected. He was ot 
very diminutive height, so short, indeed, that though not 
what would be called a dwarf, his stature might have stood 
in his way if he had not bad a very decided force of talent 
and a conquering energy of character. 

As Jong ago us 1841 Mr. Hargreave gave the Royal Society 
a very remarkable paper on the attraction of a fluid body. 
He afterwards (1848) gained the Royal Medal for a paper on 
differential equations. We shall not dwell upon these and 
other proofs of mathematical suecess: our space will be bet- 
ter employed in giving a few words to the mathematical 
speculation which employed the last months of his life. We 
grieve to think that the first announcement of what must be, 
on any supposition, a very remarkable paper, should be made 
in an obituary notice. 

It is well known that Abel, Rowan Hamilton, and others, 
are generally supposed to have settled the well-worn question 
of the equation of the fifth degree, or quintic. No doubt they 
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have established tbat it is impossible to construct an al- 
braic function of five independent values, and five only. It 
as always been held that the third degree has been fully 
solved. Hargreave observed, what many others must have 
done without the thought striking out consequences, that the 
solution of the third degree stands on a very different footing 
from that of the second. In Cardan’s formula, it is not a 
cubic which is definitively solved, but three associated cubics 
which have their solutions associated in a function of nine 
values. Following up this hint, Hargreave endeavoured to 
find five associated quintics, of which the roots should be as- 
sociated in an expression of twenty-five values. In this he 
firmly believed he succeeded ; and we are glad to say that the 
— in which his 6 lation is set forth has been left 
by him fully printed, and ready for circulation. We have pot 
mastered the details; but we have entered into it so far as tu 
see that the question of its accuracy or inaccuracy is one of 
common algebraical work. It will give the few algebraists 
who are fit to approach the task a tight job. The publica- 
tion, to our knowledge, was delayed only by the author’s de- 
sire to consult another mathematician, whose verdict was that 
the line struck out was very remarkable, and that, right or 
wrong, the publication would be very useful. Should the 
question be decided in his favour, his name will be a house- 
hold word in algebra.— Atheneum. 


Mrs. Cariyie.—The latest English papers report the sud- 
den death, in London, of the wife of Thomas Carlyle. The 
sad event took place on the 2ist ult., under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Mrs. Carlyle was taking her usual ‘dhe in Hyde- 
park about 4 o'clock, when her little dog, which was running 
by the side of the brougham, was run over by a carriage. 
She was greatly alarmed, though the dog was not seriously 
hurt. She lifted the dog into the carriage, and the man drove 
on. Not receiving any call or direction from his mistress as 
usual, he stopped tke carriage, and discovered her, as he 
thought, in a fit, or ill, and drove to St. George’s Hospital, 
which was near at hand. When there, it was discovered that 
she must bave been dead some little time. Mrs. Carlyle’s 
health had been for several months feeble, but not in a state 
to excite avxiety or alarm. Mr. Carlyle had not returned 
from Scotland. 


Count Gurowsxt.—Count Adam de Gurowski, who died 
at Washington, on the 4th inst., was a Polish publicist of 
note. He was born in the Palatinate of Kalistz, and even as 
a schoolboy showed so lively a sympathy with the Polish 
cause that he was expelled from the gymnasia ot Warsaw 
and Kalistz. He was ore of the projectors ot and participa- 
tors in the revolution of 1830, and was sent as an agent of the 
Republicans to France. After the suppression of the insur- 
rection he lived several years as an exile in. France, where he 
adopted many of the views of Fourier. In 1836 he was, in 
consequence of a book in which hie advocated the idea of 
Panslavism, called to Russia and employed in the private 
chancery of the Emperor. This situation he retained until 
1844. In 1849 he came to the United States, where he has 
since resided. He was the author of numerous works in the 
German, French and English languages.—JN. Y. Tri- 

ne. -- 





Bosco, THE FreNcH Conscvror.—The journals of the 
Hague announce the death in that city of the celebrated con- 
jurer Bosco, who had been for some time living in retirement 
there, having been driven in disgust from the practice of his 
profession in Paris in consequence of the great ignorance dis- 
played by the Cadauds in persisting to confound him with 
Bosco the Italian General. “ What similitude, save in name,” 
he was wont to say, “can exist between a man whose tricks 
have never failed and one whose tricks have never been suc- 
cessful?” Bosco was born in Turin in 1793, and entered the 
army under Napoleon. Taken prisoner by the Russians in 
1812, he was sent to the mines of Siberia. It was here that 
he learned from a fellow prisoner the art of conjuring, by 
which he was enabled to realize a handsome fortune. In the 
silence and darkness of the Siberiun mine did the two friends 
manage to work upon the fears and superstition of their fel- 
low captives with such success that the report of their influ- 
ence with the powers of darkness reached even to Tobolek 
and caused the Governor to send for them to perform their 
wonders in his presence. The result. was so satisfactory that 
an order for their immediate liberation was made out, and 
Bosco returned to France in the year 1814 completely dis- 
gusted with a military life,and resolved to give himself up 
to the science of conjuring. He was the inventor of most of 
the tricks practised by Robert Houdin and Hamilton.—Paris 
Cor. London lobe. 

At Srdney, D. G. W. Moncrieff, Eeq., late Capt. R. E—At Maul- 
mein, British Burmah, Mr. H. B. Saunders, Govt. Advocate.—At 
Cannes, Gen. Higginson, Col. 8th Regt.—At Nottingham, Capt. 
T. Robbins, many years Adjt. 5th Dragoon Guards, and subse 
quently of the 4th Royal Lancashire Militia. —At Cannes, the Rt. 
Hon. Lord Glenelg.—At Bombay, J. L. Gilby, R. N., First Lieut. 
Octavia.—At Winchester, Charles Bailey, Esq., Town Clerk and 
Clerk of the Peace of the city of Winchester, which Soy 
he held for 30 years.—At Kamptee, Lieut.-Col. Tod, H. M.’s Mad- 
ras Staff Corps.—At Norfolk, Lieut.-Gen. J. J. W. Angerstein, Col. 
4th W. L Regt.—In London, Sir F. A. Roe, Bart.—Viscountess 
Ponsonby.—Mr. W. H. M. Macarthv, well known as a theatrical 
manager.—At Lockpert, N. ¥., Mr. G. H. Boughton, a prominent 
and much esteemed citizen.—At Plympton, Lieut.-Col. George 
Smith, late 26th Bombay Native Infantry.—At Newtown Abbott, 
Commander E. B. Addis.—At same place, on same day, 13th ult., 
ev. D. E. Domville, M.A., chaplain and naval instructor of the 
Britannia, cadet training ship, at Dartmouth.—At Bellamy, Capt. 
Drury, 20th Regt. Madras Infantry —At Rome, Licut.-Col. H. C. 
James, Bengol Staff Corps, and formerly of 32nd Bengal Native 
Infantry. He was present at the battle of Sobraon, where he was 
wounded (medal). He also served with the army of the Punjab, 
and was engaged in the battles of Ramnugger, Soodalapore, 
Chillianwallah, and Goojerat (medal and clasps), He entered the 
service in 1835, 
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The sum of £3,387 was expended, between April 1, and 
Sept. 30, 1865, on military buildings at Hong Kong and 
Kowloon.—Brig.-Gen. Morris, U.S. A., has lately lectured, 
before a large audience of officers, in London, on military 
tactics. ——Sir Henry Storks remains at Kingston, in the 
double capacity of governor and commander-in-chief.——The 
following promotions take place consequent upon the deaths 
of Gen. Higginson and Licut.-Gen. Avgerstein :—Lieut.-Gen. 
the Earl of Rosslyn, Col. 7th Hussars, to be Gen; Maj.-Gens. 
Sir 8. Cotton, Col. 10h Ft., and commanding the Northern 
District, and Maurice Barlow, Col. 3rd W. I. Regt., to be 
Lieut.-Gens.; Cole. J. W. Smith, and L. 8. O'Connor, on the 
staff in Jamaica, to be Maj.-Gens ; Majors C. ty 23rd Fu- 
siliers, and J. G. Hay-Boyd, Unattached, to be lieut.-cols. in 
the Army.——The establishment of the Militia Regiments of 
the United Kingdom consisted last year of 4,686 officers, 
5,027 non-eommissioned officers, and 124,622 privates. There 
were present at training, on the day of inspection, 2,478 offi- 





cers, 4509 non-commissioned officers, and 85,850 privates. 
—Lieut. Brander, 37th Bengal y= is ® prisoner at 
Madras, on charge of desertion. He served on Vol. Cavalry, 
under Gen. Havelock. Pecuniary embarrassment is the al- 
leged cause of his desertion. The Russian Government 
have decided that the breech-loading system shall be adopted 
for small arms throughout the service. There are three Goy- 
ernment manufactories in Russia, producing in the aggregate 
1,000 rifles per week.—Maj-Gen Ainslie is to proceed tu Barba- 
does, to assume com’d of the troops in the Windward Islands.— 
Msj..Gen. Milman will shortly assume command of the 
troops in the Mauritius. His brother, Lieut.-Col. Milman, R, 
A., will accompany him, a8 military secretary. —Col. Walker, 
Military Attaché at Berlin, is about to return to his post, after 
a short stay in London.—Lieut. W. P. Bridson, 2nd battn. 
4th Regt., has joined the depot from the service companies, 
and succeeds Lieut. F. R. Sandys, who embarked for Nova 
Scotia on the 16th ult.——The Commander-in-Chief has two 
regts. at his disposal—the 94th, vacant by the death of Gen. 
Higginson; and the 4th W. I. Regt., vacant by the death of 
Lieut.-Gen. Angerstein.——It appears from a parliamentary 
return, that of 8,681 men who completed their limited service 
in the army in the year 1864, 4,711 were discharged, and 
3,742 re-enlisted without previous discharge, and 4,228 after 
discharge.——The Rev. J. C. Edghill, M.A., one of the chap- 
lains to the forces at Chatham garrison, bas been ordered to 
Nova Scotia, where he is to be stationed. ——The total cost of 
the Royal Carriage Department, Woolwich, for the year 1864 
-5, was £144,155. The 20d battn., 15th Regt, has em- 
barked at Greenwich, for Gibraltar. Capt. Mason, 2nd 
battn., 17th Regt., has embarked to join the service companies 
in Nova Scotia. The Urgent carried to Jamaica four 
companies, 3rd W. I. Regt., consisting of 500 men, under 
command of Col. Chamberlavne, from Cape Coast. These 
companies are stationed at Up Park Camp. A detachment 
proceeded to Falmouth in the Urgent.—The Rosslyn has 
arrived home from Calcutta, with detachments from various 
regiments in India.—-Colonel Mark Wood is about to retire 
from the Coldstream Guards, by which a step goes through 
the regiment. 
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Navy. 


It is said that Rear-Adml. the Ion. G. F. Hastings, is to 
succeed Vice-Adml. the Hon. C. J. B. Elliot, as Commander- 
in Chief of H.M.’s Naval Forces on the south-east coast of 
America. A Greenwich pension of £50 per annum has 
been bestowed on Mr. G. F. Parker, naval instructur; A. 
Watson, chaplain; W. Salmon, naval instructor; H. A. 
Speed, naval instructor; Josiah Thompson, chaplain; J. J. 
Balleine, chaplain ; and W. Johnson, nayal instructor. 
Ten readers are now employed, under the sanction of the 
commanding officers and the superintendence of chaplains, 
amongst men-of-war’s men and Royal Marines, at six princi- 
pal naval stations. Ten more readers are required, for which 
object additional funds are needed. Capt. G. Parker, 
son of the Admiral of the Fleet, is, it is stated, to have com- 
mand of the Canopus receiving-ship at Devonport. It is 
intended, on the promotion to flag-rank cf Capt. A. C. Key, 
to offer him a seat at the Board of Admiralty, where he will, 
it is understood, take charge of all matters connected with 
naval ordnance.——The late Duke of Northumberland, for 
many years before his death, bad refrained from drawing.the 
half-pay to which he was entitled as Admiral; but his ex- 
ecutors, Earl Grosvenor, M.P., and Lord Redesdale, have re- 
ceived about £7400, under this head. The present Duke has 
determined to appropriate the whole sum to naval charities. 
The R. N. Benevolent Society will receive £5200, the Dread- 
nought Seamen’s Hospital £2000, and the National Lifeboat 
Association the remainder. It is reported at Portsmouth 
and Devonport that,in the event of a flotilla of gunboats 
being stationed on the Canadian Lakes, the command will be 
intrusted to Capt. Burgoyne, V. C. Commr. John Thomas 
has been awarded a nava) pension, vice Capt. J. Taylor.—— 
The Daily Telegraph says that Admiral Fanshawe, at present 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, is likely to take the com- 
mand of the fleet in the Pacific. Lord John Hay has as- 
sumed the duties of Civil Lord of the Admiralty for the pre- 
sent, and the new commission includes his name in that 
capacity. The Icarus, 3, arrived at Gibraltar, from Ply- 
mouth, on the 8th ult. It is stated that Capt. F. W. Sul- 
livan, a brother-in-law of Sir F. Grey, is to be appointed to 
the command of the Jason, at Devonport.——Vice-Adml. 
Lord ©. Paget was to hoist his flag pro forma on the 1st of 
May, on board the Fisgard as Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. He was then to proceed to Marseilles, where 
the Pysche would be in attendance, for the purpose of convey- 
ing him to Malta.——The Netley and the Minstrel, unarmour- 
ed gunboats, 60-horse power, nominal, of engines, are ordered 
to be completed at Portsmouth, as speedily as possible, for 
service in North American waters. Two other gunboats of 
the same class are expected io be commissioned also, for the 
same destination. ——C. R. F. Boxer, the youngest son of the 
late Rear-Adml. Boxer, has been made a Post Captain, for meri- 
torious services—The Admiralty have resolved to have a 
powerful armour-plated ship permanently stationed at Queens- 
town, and have decided that Rear-Adml. Frederick shall 
transfer his flag from the Hastings to the Black Prince, the 
crew of the former being turned over to the latter. The 
Hastings, until further orders, will remain at Queenstown. 
The subjoined was sent out from the Admiralty on the 
17th April: “Instances having occurred of men serving 02 
board her Majesty’s ships } aving been awarded good-conduct 
badges, without the proper notations having been made on 
the ships’ books, the ton Commissioners of the Admiralty 
desire that, in future, whenever a good-conduct badge 18 
given, the officer of the division to which the man receiving 
it belongs, will see that it is properly noted, and entered in 
the ship’s books, and record of conduct book; and the entry 
is to be read at the six-monthly reading of the record of con- 
duct book to the men.” The Star, 4, has been ordered 
to Bermuda. The Charger, 3,the Heron, and the Brito- 
mart, will, it is said, be consorts of the Barracouta, on her 
voysge to America. The Caledonia, 30, Capt. the Hon. 
F. A. Foley, has arrived home from Malta.—lt is now up- 
derstood that for the present no flag officer will be appointed 
to succeed Rear-Admiral Yelverton as second in command 
on the Mediterranean station. If, however, circumstances 
should arise to call for an increase of ships, Lord Clarence 
Paget will not be kept long without having a junior admiral 
under his orders. The Japanese Government recently 
purchased a plated corvette in the United States, but when 1t 
arrived it was found to be defective in construction, and to 
have been too dear. The Government accordingly gave or- 
ders that, for the future, all vessels for war purposes should 
only be bought in England or France. The agent who made 
the purchase, a Japanese engineer, was blamed. He consid- 
ered this asa dishonour, and demanded and obtained per- 
mission to commit suicide. He at once killed himself. 
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New Publications. 


That Mr. James Greenwood writes of what he knows, and 
thereupon writes exceedingly well, was sufficiently shown by 
his “ Night in a Workhouse,” which appeared lately, in the 
London Pall Mall Gazette, and was therefrom copied into these 
columns. (See Albion, Feb.3rd, 10.b, and 17th). The impression 
of his peculiar cleverness, that was made by that sketch, will 
pe deepened by his Zrue History of a Ragamuffin, just re- 
printed here, by the Harpers. To call this work a novel 
would be to misname it. Cast in the autobiographical form, 
it is a narrative of the facts of a life. It is Jim Ballisat’s story 
of youth and manhood, and it is unmistakeably real. Jim 
Ballisat was the child of a poor and coarse Englishman. He 
was mauled and ill-treated as a child; he ran away from 
home; he found friends among thieves; he shared their for- 
tunes; be made the acquaintance of hardship, vice, crime, 
and the law; and finally he mended his ways, No person, 
with a heart to feel,can read his story, without being deeply 
touched by it, and prompted to serious thought on the old 
and trying subject of society’s obligations to its poor, its vi- 
cious, and its outlawed members. And thought upon that 
theme can scarcely be wasted. “The best I can do, and, 
please God, I will do it, is to assist the litle Ragamuffin, 
wherever I find him.” Such is the resolve that Jim Ballisat 
expresses, in concluding his history, and such will be the re- 
solve of most persons, who conclude its perusal. Judging 
this story as a work of art, we must concede that it is some- 
what prolix: but that is its only fault. Its delineations of 
character are perfect, and its portraiture of low life is that of 
photography itself. A spirit of humour lights up its pages, 
too ; and its style, while always characteristic of the supposed 
writer, is always lively. One seems to be reading the truth, 
and that is good aa well as rare reading in thesedays. We ap- 
pend aspecimen ofthe narrative. Littlc Jim and his companions 
are couched in a van, in the Ade)phi Arches, at night, and 
the former is sick—and this is what the little ragamuftins 
Bay : 

‘It was easy to eee that each minute Mouldy and Ripston grew 
more and more alarmed at my condition. After they had spread 
the jacket over me and made me comfortable, they did not lie 
down again, but went and sat down in the corner of the vaa that 
was farthest from me, talking in whispers. 

“ P’r’aps it’s on’y a cold,” whispered Ripston. ‘ When a cold 
docs reg'lar ketch hold on you, it do make you feel precious bad; 
don’t it, Mouldy ?” 

“Umph!” was all the answer that Mouldy made. 

“It is acold; don’t you think it is, Mouldy?” 

“It’s summat, I +’pose,”’ replied Mouldy, vaguely, and in so 
low a whisper that I could scarcely hear it. 

“Ifthe don't get better in the mornin’, we'll have to get him 
some pbysic, Mouldy.” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ Mustard plasters is good for whcezins at the chest; ain't 
they, Mouldy ?” 

“ Werry likely.” 

“T recollects havin’ one on when I waz a kid. I wonder how 
much mustard he'd take, Mouldy? A pen’orth'ud do, I should 
think; he ain’t got a werry big chest.” 

Mouldy was strangely inattentive to his companion’s conversa- 
tion. To Ripston’s last observation he made no reply at all. 
After a pause of a minute or two's duration, said Ripston — 

“He seems to get wheezins wuss and wuss; don’t you think 
he do, Mouldy? ‘Think it ‘ud be any good tryin’ it on to beg that 
mustard to-night, Mouldy ?” 

“Not a bit; the shops is all shut up, ‘cept the doctors’—they 
keeps open on Sundays, don’t you know?” 

“They on’y sells pills. P’r'aps pills ’ud do him more good 
than mustard—eh, Mouldy? The wast of pills, they’ve got such 
precious rum names that a cove don’t know what to arks for.’ 

“ Pen’orth of pills—that's what J should ask for.” 

“ And s’pose the cove behind the counter said, ‘ What sort of 
pills, my man?” 

“Then I should say, openin’ uns,” replied Mouldy, after a lit- 
tle consideration. 

“I never thought of that. I s’pose they all are openin’ uns?” 

“T never heard of a sort that different was expected on,” re- 
plied Mouldy, with the same sort of indifference in his tone as had 
distinguished his manner from the first.. He seemed all the while 
to be thinking of something else. 

“Then that’s agreed on,” continued Ripston; “ the fust penny 
we ketches hold on in the mornin’ goes for pills for Smiffield. 
What eay, Mouldy ?” 

But Mouldy said nothing; and both boys were quiet for fulla 
miaute. I, too, remained quite quiet, for the purpose of hearin, 
the whispered conversation goiug on between them. Not that I 
felt anxious about it. I didn't feel anxious about anythiog. 
didn’t care what they talked about, only I liked to hear them. It 
appeared as though Mouldy’s reserved manncr of specch presently 
roused Ripston’s suspicions. 

“ Mouldy!” said he, suddenly, “if it ain’t a cold, what 7s the 
matter with Smiffield ?” 

“* Who said it warn’t acold? How should I know what's the 
matter with him mor’n you?” snapped Mouldy. 

“Well, you kaow, Mouldy, you’ve been in the ’orspital, and 
you might have seen what the matter was with a good many 
coves,” explained Ripston. “ Don’t you recollect anybody’s case 
48 was like bis’n ?”’ 

“ You hold your jaw!” replied he, in an impatient whieper. 
“ How do yer know as he’s asleep ?”” 

“Sure he is. Don’t you hear how reg’lar his wheezin’s is?” 

“Yes; and I hears summat else, too,” said Mouldy, moodily. 

“ What else ?”’ 

.. “‘ Thears the straw as he’s a-layin’ on raspin’ together. It he 
‘8 asleep, he’s got that precious shiverin’ on him.” And then, in 
8 still lower whisper, he continued, “I wish I hadn't lent him my 
Jacket, Rip. Jigger the cap wot he’s got his head on; but I do 
wish I hadn’t lent him my jacket.” 

“There you are agin!” replied Ripston, reproachfully. ‘I 
never see such a feller as you are. Greedy beggar! He'd ha’ 
lent you his jacket, I’d bet ashillin’, if you wanted it.” 
“Lent it be jiggered! It's as good as givin’ it; that’s wot 
I'm lookin’ at.” 

“What d’yer mean? You can have it back in the mornin’ 
can t yer ?” demanded Ripston. 

“Course I can,” answered Mouldy. “Oh, yes! I can have it 
back, Rip, and I can have summat with it, Rip, which I don’t per- 
tickler want, thanky.” 


nn. you open yonr mouth, and tell a feller what you 
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“Hush! Here, put your head over the side, ’cos he mightn’t 
be asleep arter all, you know, and it might frighten him.” 

So they both rose softly, and leaned their heads over the side 
of the van. Somebow, however, my hearing was particularly 
sharp that night, and I could make out all they said as plainly 
almost as though they had stooped down to whisper it. 

“ Was you ever waxinated, Rip ?” 

“ T was so, and got the places to prove it. But wot’s that got 
to do with Smiffield ” : 

“ Well, you see, Rip, I never was waxinated, ro 1 shall stay up 
at this end of the wan till the mornin’. You're all right, old 
boy, and may sleep along with him if you likes ; bein’ waxinated, 
you won't catch it.” 

“ Catch what?” 

“ Why, the fever. That's what Smiffield’s got, and that's what 
I don’t want,” replied Mouldy, impressively. 

“Send I may live! You don’t mean it!” said Ripston, in a 
tone of great alarm. “ Then he'll die—won’t he, Mouldy ?” 

‘* Next door to sure,” 

“ Sudden, Mouldy? Will he die sudden ?” 

“ Not werry sudden; leastways, they don’t in general,” whis- 
pered Mouldy. “They does a good deal to’em afore they dies 
of fever—sbaves their head, and that.” 

“ What's that for, Mouldy ?” asked R pston, in an awful voice. 

“ Cos they goes cranky, and tears all their hair off if they 
don’t,” replied Mouldy. 

“ Lor’! jes fancy poor Sm'ffield dyio’?” said Ripston, after a 
few moments’ silence. “ Poor old Smiff!” 

I could scarcely credit my ears, but there could be no mistake 
about it—Ripston was crying. 

I wasn't alarmed—I wasn’t even surprised—to hear Mouldy 
say that I had the fever. Nor did my indifference arise from ig- 
noranee. I felt as ill as possible; and ‘the fever,” being the 
very worst complaint I had ever heard of, seemed to be exactly 
the proper name for my ailment. “The fever” was very com- 
mon in Fryingpan Alley. It was never spoken of in any otherway 
than as “the fever,”and when it once made a settlement in the alley, 
a good time for Mr. Crowl (the undertaker),was eure to follow. But 
even when I thought of my ailment as one which commonly killed 
those whom it seized—and for an instant the awful, gaping tull- 
finch, with bis spears, appeared to my mind's eyes—I felt in uo 
dread. I wanted nothing, but to be let alone—not to be moved, 
or touched, or spoken to. I was glad to hear both Ripston and 


of New York. The very faults of this artist’s style—his deli- 
cate, blossomy, pink in the flesh, for instance—have a charm 
in their application to subjects of the class referred to; in 
masculine subjects, however, this roseate prettiness is out of 
place, and hence it is that Mr. Stone is less successful in his 
portraits of the rougher sex. His portrait of a lady, No. 350, 
is a good specimen of his style in the one case, and the one 
marked in the catalogue “ Cabinet Portrait,” No. 319, 
is a clever little picture of an elderly gentleman, 
but marred by the wax-flower vice of colour re- 
ferrec to. Thomas Hicks has a portrait here, No. 368, bet- 
ter drawn and more inspired with character than any picture 
exhibited by him for a long time past. Of C. L. Eljiott’s por- 
traits in the present exhibition, we can only say that we do 
not think them quite up to the standard of excellence dis- 
played by him in previous years. -With the exception of his 
portrait of a young lad, referred to by us in our last week’s 
article on the Academy, they are characterized by more or 
less blackness in the shadows and hardness in the markings. 
Portraits, when absolutely literal, are doubtless interesting to 
those immediately concerned, but they eppeal coldly to the 
eye that is looking to art for something more subtle and es- 
sential than mere likeness. We have already referred to the 
portraits of W. M. Hunt, omitting, however, to mention the 
one of a lady, No. 405. This is an excellent picture. The 
pose of the sitter is very easy and natural, and the character 
is expressed with much furce. The portrait of Mr. W. C. 
Bryant, No. 518, by D. ‘iuntington, is not by any means a 
favourable one. In colour it is ashy, and there are certain 
exaggerations of features and markings that present the poet 
to us wilh anything but his best looks on. As a mere like- 
ness it may possess merit, but the spirit is not there. .The 
portrait of the Hon. G. C. Verplauck, by the same artist, is 





Mouldy moving to the other end of the van.’ 





Mr. Carleton, of this city, has published a little book about 
The Cholera, written by a Surgeon, formerly in the service of 
the East India Company.+ lt describes the symptoms of 
that disease, and instructs the reader as to methods of treat- 
ment. We commend it to persons who desire information on 
an unpleasant but, at the moment, an engrossing topic. The 
importance of knowing how to treat cholera, in the absence of 
a physician, is self-evident. This book appears to be trust- 
wortby. 
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Sine Arts. 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
I. 

Repeated visits to the galleries of the National Academy 
have failed to impress us favourably with the collection in 
general. Impression ought to be some ‘test of the merit of 
works of art. Yesterday we made our circuit of the walls for 
a couple of hours ; and to-day, were it not for our notes, we 
should be puzzled to recall half-a-dozen of the pictures seen 
by us. A few, indeed—and rot a very few, either—haunt ue 
because of their conspicuous mediocrity. We do not see, for 
example, why the one entitled “ Battery Reno, Morris Island, 
8. C.,” No. 79,should occupy the prominent position accorded 
to it in the corridor. If Mr. C. C. Coleman intended to 
present us with a plan of the military work represented, he 
has, perhaps, succeeded ; but if there was any of the stern 
poetry of war to light up these dismal ramparts whea he 
made his sketches, the influence of it certainly was not abid- 
ing. The artist has given us a hard and literal rendering of 
stony repulsiveness, and that is all. Equally prominent, in 
place, is a large picture by W. Gould, “A Stall in the Arms’ 
Bazaar at Constantinople,” No. 81. The marked mediocrity 
of this picture, in composition, drawing, and colour, might 
have been less obvious had it not been placed in so conspicu- 
ous a position. The “ View on Wappinger’s Creek,” No. 53, 
by F. Rondel, possesses some merit, and narrowly escaped 
being a good picture. The blues of the distance are too vivid, 
and there is a strange metallic verdure, not to be seen in 
nature, on the trees in the centre of the composition; but the 
glimpses through the woodland, to the right, are truthfully 
wrought out, and there is a certain charm of sunlight through- 
out the picture. Very tasteful little pictures are the two 
“ Designs for Fans,” Nos. 6 and 129, painted on kid leather, 
by J. W. Ehninger, who is happier in such fancies as these, 
than in his larger and more ambitious works. Among the draw- 
ings in the corridor, we noticed a small but very highly- 
wrought “Study from Nature,” No. 2, by F. F. Durand. The 
water-colour drawing of a lady opening a cabinet, entitled 
“ Interruption,” No. 102, by M. Lander, displays mastery over 
the material, but the allusion con'ained in the title is not very 
clearly explained by the action of the figure. In this corridor 
there is a well painted “ Cavalier’s Head—Study from Life,” 
No. 12, by J. H.,Cafferty. The flesh tints of this are very rich 
and mellow. 

Recurring to the portraits so plentifully distributed through- 
out the galleries, we find that W. O. Stone has no fewer 
than nine on exhibition. In painting young women and 





children, Mr. Stone has few rivals among the portrait painters 


very life-like and spirited. That of Abraham Lincoln, also 
by Mr. Huntington, docs not di:play the same qualities. 
Whether it was painted from a photograph, or from one of 
the so-called likenesses but too widely disseminated by the 
print-sellers, it certainly displays most of the exaggerations 
of these popular but disagreeable styles. G. A. Baker has 
here a portrait of a little girl, No. 444, which, both for ex- 
pression and colour, is very sweetly rendered. While on the 
subject of portraits, we must not omit to mention a small one 
of the late George Arnold, No. 247, which is very striking as 
regards character and truth of colour. . It is from the pencil 
of George Gerhard, a German artist of great promise, who has 
lately set up his easel in New York. 

Among the more ambitious pictures in the galleries, a cen- 
tral position is occupied by “ The Gun Foundry,” No, 171, 
painted by J. F. Weir. Tue picture is no: an agreeable one, 
because the concentration of colour is in the sulphury yellow 
blaze of the great cauldron from which the molten metal is 
pouring out. In the details of the mechanical accessories and 
appliances, the artist has been very conscientious and minute, 
but he has missed the weird impressiveness of atmosphere and 
mystery common to forges and furnaces and their grimy 
workers, “The Death of Tybalt,” No. 371, by A. Fredericks, 
is in many respects a remarkable picture. Forcible in its 
depth of tone and colour, and truthful in its rendering of 
massive architecture, it certainly is. The weak part of the 
picture is the group, which is altogether too stagey. The 
glare of eye and exaggerated action are too much of the 
modern tragic school to realize the characters that Shakspeare 
drew. 

G. C. Lambdin does not come up to his promise of half-a- 
dozen years ago—not in this exbibition, at least. “ Tired,” 
No. 196, is a commonplace subject enough—a little girl in a 
red dress, asleep in achair. “ At the Front,” No. 415, is ap- 
parently a portrait—a young officer seated near a tent. 
Neither of these pictures are so good as some that were exhi- 
bited by Mr. Lambdin when the gallerics cf the Academy 
were lower down on Fourth Avenue. Among the figure 
pieces in this collection, one prominent for excellence is 
‘* Prisoners from the Front,” No. 490, by Winslow Ilumer. 
There is great individuality of cuaracter in the group of 
wild aod haggard Confederates, their escort, and the 
youthful general before whom they are brought. The 
latter, is we believe, a portrait of General Barlow. As 
in some other of Mr. Homer's pictures seen by us, there isin 
this one a certain leadenness of tone, or want of light; but it 
is, in other respects, 8 work of very considerable merit. Ano- 
ther subject from the late war is from the pencil of E. Forbes, 
and is entitled, “ Our Kitchen on the Mirch,” No. 319. Ne- 
groand mule character are embodied here, and there isa 
picturesque arrangement of jingling pans and kettles, the 
scene being one with which the artist had, of course, become 
familiarized during his wanderings with the army. There is 
spirit in this picture ; but it is too low in tone, the cold, purple 
tint being prevalent throughout. 

Among the landscapes, we stood with pleasure before 
“Hunter Mountain—Twilight,” No. 360, by 5. R. Gifford. 
This, from the nature of the subject, is of a more sombre cha- 
racter than the majority of Mr. Giffurd’s pictures, There isa 
fine feeling of the mystery of twilight in it, and great variety 
of detail in the foreground objects. ‘Moonlight,’ No. 306, 
by H. Fueschel, deserves to be mentioned for its breadth of 
effect and silvery tone. J.F. Cropsey contributes a large 
landscape called “ Gettysburg,” No. 409. It is a picture of 
the portrait kind—bard, literal, and unpleasant as regards its 
shades of green. Like other pictures to which we have here- 
tofore referred, there is no gleam of the poetry of the war in 
it. “The Flight of the Birds,” No. 449, by Jervis McEntee, 
is not without the sober sadness—allied to poetry—which this 





artist frequently infuses into his works. Its pure, silyery, 
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foreground and brown middle distance form a contrast that 
is pleasing to the eye, though somewhat idealized, perhaps, 
from the nature that we are accustomed to see. 


———_@—__— 
APOLOGIES. 


An apology has a very different meaning nowadays from what 
it used to bear. Once it signified a defence of what was thought 
to be right ; now it is a confession of something that cannot be 
defended. When Socrates delivered his famous Apology before 
the Athenian judges, we must not suppose that he was begging 
their pardon for having preached the truth and taught men their 
own shallowness, and expused many deep rooted prejudices. On 
the contrary, he explained why he thought it right and patriotic 
aod f- to do so, and he was ready to abide the consequences 
of what he had done. We must attach the same meaving to 
those thousand and one “ Apologies” for Christianity which have 
appeared at various epochs of Church history, ancient and 
modern. And such anjexplanationjwould seem not altogether to 
be superfluous when royal lips have been heard to complain that 
it was very strange that so many “apologies for the Bible” 
should be considered necessary. The apologist is always a de- 
fendant, but in one sense he pleads not guilty, and in the other 
guilty. As it is never particularly pleasant to cry ‘‘ Peccavi,”’ 
it is never agreeable to have to make an apology. Yet there is 
the undignified apology and the apology dignified. The most 
abject form occasionally appears in the advertisement columns 
of the daily papers, where we may read that— 


“T, Uriah Heep, do hereby acknowledge that the expressions 
used by me respecting Mr. Teazle are entirely false, aud dictated 
yy malicious feeling, und I unreservedly retract them, and offer 
the most ample ArOLOGY ; Mr. Teazle consenting to take no 
further proceedings against me.” 


After having been reduced to this we should think it would be 
impossible to walk about the streets, excepting on all fours with 
one’s tail between one’s legs. But,on the other band, the best 
and the bravest of men know how true manliness and true dignity 
require a frank apology to be made for an injury done to another. 
An act of radeness, a mistake, a sudden outburst of temper—we 
all know how euch things may occur again and again, and how 
far a graceful apology may go towards making it ail right once 
more, But there seems no room for an apology left after the 
committal of a mean, ungenerous act. It is inadmissible; it 
oaly aggravates the circumstances. We know of no form of 
apology to be used after swindling widows and orphans, nor one 
that will set you etralght again with yourself and the world after 
you have broken some one’s heart by selfish flirtation. These are 
things for which sileat contrition is more appropriate than any- 
thing in the way of apology. 

Tne apology conventional is on our lips from morning to night. 
If we have to contradict a friend, if we are almost tripped up by 
a lady’s skirts, if we want to reach something on the table, if we 
speak to a stranger by mistake, if we meet some one in the street 
and begin to execute a grand pas d'irresolulion, because neither 
has the presence of mind to resolve on which side to pass—quite 
mechanically we say, ‘I beg your pardon.” And faney our con- 
sternation if on every occasiou we were takea at our word and 
were assured of unconditional forgiveness, Every one has in 
his lifetime encountered enddenly in some doorway a housemaid 
@rmed with broom or bucket, and when he stopped short with 
the unconscious “I beg your pardon,” he has been astounded 
and altogether unmanned by hearing her gay, “Granted, sir!” 
The absurdity is patent at once. You have been taken at your 
word, and we are as unprepared for it as Don Magnifico would 
be if, whea he told you with splendid Spanish courtesy that all 
his valuables were yours, you should thank him warmly and begin 
to pack them up. 

There are some folks whose whole life is one long apology, 
thongh in a different sense to Father Newman’s “ Apulogia pro 
Vita Sua.” They seem to deprecate their own existence. They 
never feel anything but de trop. The very expression of their 
eyes entreats you to bear with them, the movements of their 
hands and the gait which they assume in walking are mute ap- 
peals to your generosity. And in the majority of circumstances 
this by no means betokens real humility. 1t is only a morbid ex- 
hibition of self-conscivusoess, which in another shape makes shy 
people so abrupt and brusque in their manners. If such folk are 
a pain and grief to themselves, they also zhould have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are an intolerable nuisauce to their 
friends. But the greatest and most inexcusable nuisance is the 
man who elaborately apologizes to you for the entertainment 
which he sets before you. It is the true mark of asnob to do 
this. He regrets that he has no salmon to give you. “ Posi- 
tively, my dear sir, there wasn’t a bit of fish in themarket!” He 
begs your pardon for every glass of wine you drink—you are 
Meceuas dining with Horace. You must forget the choice Cecu- 
ban which it is implied you drink every day, and graciously sip 
the “vile Sabinum.’? But your host is most likely fishing for 
compliments about his wine all the while. Then he apoligizes for 
the pcople whom he has esked to meet you, a still lower depth of 
snobbery. And possibly his wife may take up the same song af- 
ter dinner, and whisper to you that you musn’t look at the milk, 
which of course is very different to what your beautiful Alder- 
neys give ; and if you stay the night at her house, there will as 
likely as not be another apology because the servants come in at 
half-paat ten to family prayers, and a final act of telf-abasement 
when you take your chamber candle either because your room is 
small or your bed is short, or because some other peg may be 
found on which to hang another apology. Miserable will be the 
hours spent in that honee! 

It may scem cynical to say so, but when once one’s suspicions 
have been aroused, it is impossible not to see in every apology 
of this kind a sort of feeler thrown out to catch a casual com- 
pliment. Why do young ladies say that their hair is so untidy, 
or their fingers so out of practice, or their boots 80 immensely big 
for them, when it is plain to the meanest observer that those 
lovely bands of gold never looked smoother, and those taper 
fingers were never more accurately nimble in the most intricate 
passage, and that those kid boots fit withouta wrinkle? “O you 
Queens, you Queens!” as Mr. Ruskin says, you are quite inno- 
cent of little ruses like this? And you, dear lords of the creation, 
do you know of no email tricks of the kind? Does the singer 
never apologize for his hoarseness when he knows that he sang 
his song remarkably well? Does the cricketer never loudly la- 
ment his want of practice when his brilliant innings has contained 

a drive for five, and a aut for four. vad three square leg hits for 
three a-piece? Does the rider in Rotten-row never seem to de- 
precate the restiveness of his dancing hack— 


“ While his left heel insidiously applied 
Provokes the caper that he seems to chide ?”’ 


Yes, it is hard far un apology to be always beyond suspicion ; 
sometimes it is difficult for them to be entirely and unswervingly 
true. But this point of social morality belongs to that branch of 
casuistry which meacures the sinfulness of the covventional re- 
gret with which one declines a very distasteful tea party; and to 
setile one point we should have to settle all, and to explain how 
we are the “ obedient servant” of our most casual acquaintance 
or of our greatest enemy, and to provide a salve for tender con- 


sciences on the vexed one of “not at home.” But we must 
not digress from apologies into casuistry, though the connection 
between them is really so close. We must only repeat the 
warning that apologies are dangerous things. They may reunite 
or hopelessly dissever friendships ; they may be the natural act 
of atonement of some honest heart, or the mean subterfuge of the 
most abject. They may be the most suspicious things in the 
world, and they may again be as far above suspicion as Cexsar’s 
wife. And the wording of them is a question of no small im- 
portance, for an unhappily expressed phrase may turn an apology 
into a fresh offence. Nor is a}simple retractation of words always 
satisfactory. The Greek poet who was struck with blindness for 
defaming Helen was restored on writing his “ Palinodia,” in 
which he gave the lie direct to everything he bad said about her 
before; but our younger readers, who are fresh from Maryatt’s 
novels, will remember that when the midshipman had said that 
the first lieutenant was“ not fit to earry guts to a bear,” that officer 
was not satisfied by the simple form of apology, “1 beg your 
pardon, sir, you are fit.” 


———_>—_—_—_—_ 


Extent AND Prorirs or THE Brer Boustygss.—Sir E. Buller 

(when speakiug on the malt tax in the House of Commons) said 
that one of the great difficulties in approaching this subject was 
the extraordinary diversity of opinion and the variety of figures 
by which the repeal of the malt duty was supported. Some de- 
clared thatthe amount spent in beer was £60,000,000 a year, of 
which £20,000.000 represented the aggravation of price by reason 
of this tax. He could not quite endorse this opinion. He be- 
lieved it would be nearer the mark to say that the duty of £6,000.- 
000 was aggravated by 100 per cent. before the article came to 
the consumer. This would make £12,000,000, and if they added 
£24,000,000 to that sum, it wouid give £36,000,000 as the amount 
of money consumed in the beer of the country. The President 
of the Board of Trade on a former occasion told the House that 
the duty was 6s. on a barrel of beer, showing that the duty was 
one-eighth of the price, and therefore 125 per cent There 
were two very great mistakes in this calculation. In the first 
place, the duty was 12s., and not 6s., and it enhanced the price 
by 33 percent., or one-third. He had obtained some figures 
from a country brewer which would show the actual difference 
in the price made by the tax. He brewed at atime ten bushels 
of malt, which cost 80s., the hups cost 11s. and the whole ex- 
pense of brewing, which was sometimes given at as high as 25s., 
was 5s. Formerly, indeed, the grains, yeast, and unsaleable beer 
covered the whole expense, but a great deal of German yeast 
being now used brewers’ yeast was not eo saleable, and he had 
to allow 6d. a bushel for the expense of brewing—this made the 
whole cost of 110 gallons of beer 96s., and the charge to the con- 
sumer who bought it in casks was 146s, 8d., or 1s. 4d. a gallon, 
while the retail price was 183s. 4d. or 1s. 8d. per gallon. The 
difference between 96s. and 146s. 8d. was thus accounted for. The 
malster’s profit was 15 per cent, the brewer’s was no less than 
40 per cent, and the retailer's was 25 per cent. Now if the duty 
were removed, assuming the price of barley to remain as at pre- 
sent, and allowing the same rate of profit to malster, brewer, and 
retailer, the charge to the consumer would be 123s. 1?d., which, 
compared with 183s. 4d., gave a difference of 334 per cent. as thy 
increase of price which the tax altogether imposed. 
Prussta’s Last Move.—The frontier line between the two 
great monarchies of Germany continues to bristle with bayonets, 
but as yet nei:her of the Powers had finally committed herself to 
a policy of war. The journals of the minor States deprecate 
such a policy, and it is the opinion of many persons who are in a 
position to be well informed that war will not ensue; but the 
lapse of every day, while preparatious for war go on without in- 
terruption, renders their reasonings of less value, and it is, be- 
sides, not very easy to discover a way vat of the difficulty except 
through war. It seems to be the opinion of everyone that Prus- 
sis will not yield the point in dispute, and, if Ausiria was ever 
disposed to abandon her opposition to Prussian aggrandizement 
and ascendency for a pecuniary or territorial consideration, as 
some people believe she eventually will do, the time is certainly 
past when she can do so with the faintest show of decency or the 
smallest regard for her dignity. For our own part we believe 
that, however faulty the conduct of the Austrian may have been 
in respect of the Slesvig-Holstein question, alike towards Ger- 
many and towards Denmark, she adopted the only course open to 
her at the time, short of a rupture with her rival. Prussia might 
have hesitated to usurp the powers of the Confederation, if Aus- 
tria had stood aloof from the project, and beea prepared to give 
material force to the decision of the Diet; but Austria wished to 
avoid war, on account of her financial difficulties and her rela- 
tions with Hungary and Venetia, and was thus forced by her po- 
sition into an alliaace with her rival. But, as soon as the Dano- 
German war was bronght to a termination, she addressed herself 
to the adjustment of her difficulties, and, as she became stronger, 
evinced a desire to avert the consequences of what she had done. 
The Gastein convention gave her possession of Holstein, over 
which alone the German Diet has jurisdiction, and she has since 
acted energetically iu tue interests of Germany, as distinct from 
those of Prussia. 

lf Austria remains firm, Prussia has no alternative but to leave 
the Slesvig-Holstein question where Count von Bismarck found 
it, in the bands of the German Diet, whose decision, free from the 
dominant influence of the two great Powers of the Confederation, 
would, there is little doubt, be as satisfactory to the population 
of the Elbe Duchies in particular as to those of Germans in 
general. Hence the last move of Prussia, which we venture to 
assert that no minister save Count von Bismarck would have had 
the audacity to make.—Liverpool Albion, 


Ayecpotes OF Beauv Baumuetn.— * * It is also well 
known that Le was intimate with the Prince Regent, dined fre- 
quently with him both at Carlton House in London, and at the 
Pavilion at Brighton. Tue cause of the rupture with the Prince 
is generally eupposed to have been his having taken the liberty 
to request his Roya! Highness, after dinner at Carlton House, to 
ring the bell for wine, when the Prince, complying with the first 
request, ordered his carriage, and never spoke to him afterwards. 
On this point, 1 questioned the Beau, and he assured me the state- 
ment was totally devoid of foundation in truth, “ From your 
knowledge of me,” said he, “can you possibly suppose that I, 
who knew the Regent’s susceptibility as well as, if not better, 
than apy man breathing, could have been guilty of so gross a 
want of tact? No; itis not true. I knew the Regent too well 
to have peen guilty of so grossa folly.” 1 could never ascertain 
from him what was the real cause of the separation; there are, 
however, several reasons current ; one which I heard from pretty 
good authority is, that the Beau wrote some verses about the 
Prince and Mrs, Fitzberbert, in which he styled the Prince Big 
Ben, and the lady Benbina; these lines were, moreover, some- 
what sarcastic, and being shown to the Prince by some enemy of 
Brummel’s, produced that feeling on the part of the Prince 
which led to the rupture. * * Some few years after his arri- 
val in Calais, Brummel contracted a liaison with a younggFrench 
girl, who shortly became the victim of a pulmonary complaint, 
which ultimately destroyed her. She was long ill. During the 
whole period of ber illness, the Beau not only supplied her with 
all the necessaries of life, but used constantly to send half of his 
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dinner to her. If he had no a regular cuisine in his establish. 
ment, and been in affluent circumstances, there would have 
nothing worthy of remark in this act ; but as the Beau’s means 
were very limited at this time, and his daily dinner was sent to 
him from Dessein’s at five francs per diem, just sufficient for one 
appetite, the abandonment of the half of it may, I suggest be 
fairly considered one of those sacrifices, although trifling in’ ap. 
pearance, which entitles the person who makes it to some credit 
for good and kindly feeling. * * Previous to Brummel’s 
leaving Calais for Caen, to take possession of his consalahip, hig 
circumstances were by no means flourishing ; he had long lost 
the annuity of two hundred pounds, in consequence of the death 
of the noble donor of it, and I believe he had brought very liti|, 
with him on leaving England in 1816. He told me he once won 
in one year the large sum of forty thousand pounds by play at 
Wattier’s and at Newmarket; all of which disappeared as rapidly 
as it had been acquired ; in fact, at the stakes he was in the habit 
of playing, an income of forty thousand pounds was required 
rather than that simple sum. ‘To a sixpence with a hole in ; 
which he picked up one morning in 1813 in the streets on leay. 
ing Wattier’s, he attributed the commencement and continuance 
of his good-fortune; and to the subsequent loss of this littl. 
coin, all his subsequent misfortunes. This coin he kept in hig 
waistcoat pocket, and as long as he retained possession of it, for. 
tune smiled; but on the very day this precious talisman wa; 
found wanting, his bad-luck set in, and with such continuous ang 
unrelenting rigour, that he soon found himself totally without 
funds. He told me he advertised in several papers with a view 
of recovering his talisman, and offered five pounds reward, but 
without success. He mentioned to me that the play at Wattier’s 
in those days was so high that he once witnessed the Honoura- 
ble Mr. W—— go double or quits for thirty-two thousand 
pounds ; which he lost. No pack of cards was ever played with 
twice, and when a hand was over, the cards were thrown on the 
floor; consequently, when the play ceased in the morning, the 
players, to use the Beau's own expression, were nearly knee-deep 
in cards. Wattier’s was in Piccadilly, at the corner of Bolton 
Street. The club took its name from Wattier, who waa a chef de 
cuisine of the first order.—Condensed from ‘ Chambers’s 
Journal.” 
A Narrow Escape rrom A DreapruL Deatn.— At the Ran. 
dolph Hotel in Oxford, lately built, two men and a boy employed 
on the premises, from fun and curiosity, got iuto a fire-proof 
plate-closet. Another servant closed the doors It fastened with 
a spring lock, and the horrified victims found themselves en- 
closed in an air-tight box about 3 feet square by 6 feet high. 
There was only just standing room. Their cries soon alarmed 
the establishment, and at last the key was found, but it broke in 
the lock. The door resisted every effort of several sledge ham. 
mers. The escape of the prisoners was only effected afier more 
than half an hour, by breaking through the wall with proper 
mason’s tools. The boy had fainted, and one of the men was 
bleeding at the nose and mouth.—Churchman. 








Eventxc Partivs as Toey WeRe.—Twenty-two years ago,a 
middle-class evening party was to most of those immediately con- 
cerned, as unromantic an affair as it is at the present day. To 
the givers thereof, for example, it involved a cousiderable amount 
of prosaic trouble and annoyance. The host grumbled then, as 
now, when he came home from business and found the house ar- 
rived at the ultimate crisis of methodical madness—the library 
given up to ices and lemonade, the dining-room table unnata- 
rally elongated and covered with all kinds of extraordinary look- 
ing and highly decorated comestibles, and the hand-ome drawing- 
room furniture unaccountably translated and condensed into a 
liolland-covered floor, a line of rout-seats round the walls, and 
the piano poked into the farthest available corner. The hostess 
and her daughters were of course plunged into the very depths 
of despair because something of vital importance bad not arrived 
that was promised to be sent by five o’clock at least. Infinite 
vexation of spirit was suffered because the Highflights had sent 
an apology at the last t, aud b the Browns had un- 
reasonably asked to be allowed to bring with them their cousins, 
the Misses Smith, and they were overdone with young ladies al- 
ready. Also, to make it more provoking, that delightful Mr. 
Cricuton, who danced so well, and sang so finely, and talked so 
charmiagly, and who had promised to bring a friend of similar 
delightfulness with him, was actually obliged to go off that very 
day, to Southsea, on some business connected with the tiresome 
War Office. Then again, it may be taken for granted that either 
the hostess’s new velvet dress would not ‘ meet” at the 
waist—a compromise having to be effected with pins at the very 
instant that a thundering koock at the hall door gave notice of 
the arrival of the earliest guests—or else that some accident had 
happened to the young ladies’ tulle skirts, their delicate lily of- 
the-valley wreaths, or their sashes, or their shoes, or their bou- 
quets, which hindered that entire perfection of toilette for which 
they had striven with infinite ardour for many days before, and 
which shortcoming more thaa a “ little dashed their spirits” ac- 
cordingly. ’ 

Then, from the guests’ point of view:—how many fathers of 
families among them had pitifully bewailed the dismal neceasity 
of leaving their cosy dining-rooms and evening papers—investing 
themselves in chilly waistcoats and stiff neckcioths instead of the 
comfortable, well-worn garments of every-day life, and going 
forth from the warm, home atmosphere first into the dark, damp 
night, and then into the blinding glitter and deafening babble of 
a crowded assembly! How many a mother had suffered sundry 
pangs of apprehension, and a steady burden of anxiety, for daya 
past, over the difficulties of some home-made decorations for her 
daughtere, involving a desperate conflict between the cheap and 
the tasteful, the economical and the becoming! 

As for those to whom “ going out” was a matter of habit and 
routine, and large parties the nightly condition of their lives, they 
were the very people to whom the whole affair was most common- 
place and prosaic. And in fact, viewing the subject from this 
point, there arises a perplexing question, namely—Why do peo- 
ple take so much trouble to give what it seems to cost other 
people just as much trouble to accept ?—London Society. 








A Drvnkarp’s Favour.—Patrick Butler, a private in the 
London Irish Volunteers, got drunk at Brighton the day be- 
fore the Review, and talked of shooting the Prince of Wales, 
showing some ball cartridges provided for the purpose. His 
language having been reported, when he went to the ground to 
join his regiment, the next day, he was arrested, and the ball 
cartridges were found upon him, though he had denied hav- 
ing them, but his rifle was unloaded. The magistrates treat- 
ed the matter very properly as a drunken folly, and discharg- 
ed the prisoner. But here begins the incomprehensible part 
of the affair. Upon quitting the Court, Butler was cheered 
by hundreds waiting outside, who followed him and his 
friends as in triumph! Now what was there in the case to 
call for cheers? The best view of it was that the man was 
so filthily drunk that he did not know what he was saying. 
But is there anything in that to applaud? Well, to sympa- 
thizers, we fear there is, and we have often had occasion to 
observe the indulgence with which a mob regard a drunkard. 
We believe it is the only case in which a feeling of envy 18 





mixed with a feeling of kindness. The rabble would fain be 
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kard is, and so they put themselves in his place, | I appeared able to count each separately without looking at 





every one by his satire—a good deal of which was at the ex- 


0 ee im and help him as they would desire to be liked | it. Saliva kept continually forming in the mouth. Any move-| pense of the Prince. After saying a very biting thiog he left, 


sting state. They scrupulously | ment of air inflicted t pain on me, and I was obliged to 

sod beiped toe = oon this ‘enue, fin - chen avoid the sight of brilliant objects; Thad a continual desire 
- oe lovest sense of the word popular, drunkenness is very | to run and bite, not human beings, but ontengte, ter} = 
b alar. Is there any otber explanation of the cheers await-| was near me. Idrank with difficulty, and — dt ~ 
Pputler at Brighton? The discharge of an innocent man | the sight of water distressed me more than the pain in the 
had brought himself under reasonable euspicion is not | throat. I believe that by shutting the eyes any one suffering 
who re an event as to collect a mob to hail it with boisterous | under bydrophobia can always drink. The fits agence eray 
S — But perhaps Mr. Carlyle may help us to another | five minutes, and I then felt the pain start from = — n- 
srfation of the question, and it may be that, from the prevail- | £¢T. and run up the nerves to the ———- n th my 
ropensity to “wind and tongue,” people must make a thinking that my course was preservative an - an ; 

we papon ali occasions ; and if they cannot yell must cheer, | took vapour bath, not with the intention of cure, but o 


if they cannot cheer must yell. Personages who can 
never show their faces without being obstreperously cheered 
Jd learn the value of cheers from the fact of sharing them 
witha discharged drunkard. The Prince of Wales hard! 
Jeft Brighton with more honour and applause than Patric 
Butler left the Court-house. As for Mr. Carlyle’s charge that 
“the two fiercest nationsin the world are going all away 
jnto wind and tongue,” if it be so true that even a drunkard 
cannot go forth without acclamation, we may have alto- 
er lost the eloquence of sci , of which a great French 
orator finely said, “the silence of the people is the lesson of 
» If Mr. Carlyle be right, Princes henceforth have not 
to fear their only impressive lesson, nor drunkards neither. 
may lose their senses without losing the vocifera- 
tion of followers.—Hzaminer. 








Tus Pore Evevates tue Crvmra Carrorica.—An event of 
importance has just occurred in Rome, which, like most 
= events, has escaped attention. The Civilfa Cattolica. the 
Jesuit newspaper, has been suddenly raised by an exercise of the 
Pope’s plenary authority to the position of an integral part in 
the organization of the Catholic Church. This journal was 
founded by the Society of Jesus§in 1850, and was originally pub- 
lished in the great dogma of the “Company,” the supremacy of 
the Papacy over all temporal authority ; and Ferdinand. though 
a bigot by nature and an Ultramontane by |policy, was still a 
Bourbon, prepared to worship the Pope as long as the Pope sup- 
ported the secular authority, and to resist him if he intertered 
with any royal prerogative. He ordered the Society and their 
paper alike fto quit Naples. The Civilta Cattolica was conse- 
quently removed trRome, and the whole influence of the Society 
exerted to extend its circulation, which epedily became unri- 
yalaed in the,Catholic world. Twelve thousand copies are sold 
in Italy alone, though the paper is as remarkable for the bitter- 


ness of its hostility to Italian freedom as for the fanatic Ultra- 


montanism of its doctrine. and the virulence, not to say ruffian- 
ism, of its style. It isof course the organ of the special theology, 


suffocating myself. When the bath was at a heat of 52 deg. 
centigrade (98 deg. 3 min. 5 sec. Farenheit), all the symptoms 
disappeared, as if by magic, and since then I have never felt 
anything more of them. I have attended more than eighty 
person bitten by mad animals, and I have not lost a single 
case. When a person has been bitten by a mad dog, he must 
for seven successive days, take a vapour bath a la Russe, as it 
is called, of 57 deg. to 63 deg. This is the preventive remedy. 
When the disease is declared, it only requires one vapour 
bath, rapidly increased to 37 deg. centigrade, then slowly to 
63 deg. ; the patient must confine himself to his chamber un- 
til the cure ig complete. Dr. Buisson mentions several other 
curious facts. An American had been bitten by a rattlesnake 
about eight leagues away from home; wishing to die in the 
bosom of his family, he ran the greater part of the way home, 
and going to bed, perspired profusely, and the wound healed 
as any simple cut. The bite of the tarantula is cured by the 
exercise of dancing, the free perspiration dissipating the virus. 
If a young child be vaccinated and then be made to take & 


leaving an éclat de rire bebind, but immediately after the 
Baron’s voice was heard calling lustily, “ Murder! murder! 
help!” The Prince ran to the window and there bebeld the 
Prussian standing terrified at an enormous Uralian dog, the 
dread of the househuld. The Prince, nothing alarmed himself 
for his guest, hallooed out, “It is you, Monsieur ]’Ambassa- 
deur; pray don’t bite my dog too!” and he quietly closed the 
Wwuow. 
cE TO A Miscreant.—Justice has been done at last upon 
a vitriol-thrower. Mrs. Peacock, wife of a jeweller’s assistant, 
was, on Sth January, walking dowa Museum Street, when some 
one flung vitriol in her eyes, totally destroying one and so in- 
juring the other that a cold may make her totally blind. A man 
named Joho Wainwright, a dentist, was accused, who had known 
the prosecutrix, and had, it was believed, written to her husband 
offensive letters about her. At the trial on Thursday, before Mr. 
Justice Lush, a man named Deacon came forward, stated that he 
also wa3 intimate with Mrs. Peacock, whom he bad met in Oxford 
Street, and one evening on parting with her vitriol was thrown in 
his face, and he became totally blind. Marks of the acid were 
found on prisoner’s clothes, The jury found him guilty, and be 
was sentenced to twenty years’ penal servitude. If it be really 
true, as seems from the evidence probable, that Wainwright had 
blinded both Deacon and Mrs. Peacock, the crime was worse 
than murder, the malice being deeper and longer sustained, and 
the injury at least as great.—Spectator. 








VoLTAIRE IN 1118 AGE —It is long since we have seen Vol- 
taire before:—a prosperous Lord at Ferney these dozen 





vapour bath, the vaccine does not take.”—Huropean Times. 





Tue ATTITUDE OF THE EmreRor.—The Emperor of the 
French, it is said, signified to the German Governments that 
the radical reform of the Federation is nota domestic question. 
It must obtain the assent of those who signed the Treaties of 
Vienna. This is a move in the direction of an European 
Congress, but it is reported that France is pushing forward 
secret preparations, strengthening the garrison of Strasbourg, 
and disposing the weight of her army towards her nortb- 
eastern fronuer. The Emperor, moreover, holds military 
councils at which Marshal Niel is present, and according to 
the correspondent of the 7imes, asks persons who urge him 


his army into good conditioa. The cuirassiers, who under 
Fould’s advice were to be disbanded, are to be retained.— 


years (“the only man in France that lives like a grand Seig- 
neur,” says Cardinal Bernis to him once) ; doing great things. 
for the Pays de Gex, and for France, and for Europe; deliv- 
ering the Calases, the Sirvens, and the Oppressed of various 
kinds; especially ardent upon the J/nfdime, as the real busi- 
ness Heaven has assigned him in his Day, the sunset of which, 
and Night wherein no man can work, he feels to be hastening 
on. “ Couldn’t we, the few Faithful, go to Cieve in a body ?” 
thinks he at one time: “ To Cleve; and there, as from a safe 
place, under the Philosopber King, shoot out our fire artil- 
leries with effect?” The Philosopher King is perfectly wil- 
ling, “ provided you don’t involve me in Wars with my 
neighbours.” Willisg enough he; but they the Faithful— 
alas, tne Patriarch finds that they have none of his own 


interfere, ‘‘ Que voulez vous?” which sounds mystical. It|heroic ardour, and that the thing cannot be doze, Upon 
radieeryeee aan tbat he is, as usual, waiting for events, | which, struck with sorrow, he writes nothing to Friedrich for 
resolved to profit by any opporiunity,and meanwhile getting two years. 


The truth is, he is growing very old; and though a pierc- 
ing radiance, as of stars, bursts occasionally from the central 


philosophy, and ecclesiastical system upheld by the Society, as 
distinguished not only from the liberal school of Ddllinger, but 
also from the orthodox Catholic system taught in Louvain. This 
production, which is to strong Catholics what the Record is to 
educated Calvinists, a paper read but loathed, has just been raised 
by Pius IX. in a solemn Brief addressed to the world to the po- 
sition of authorized defender and exponent of the Catholic faith, 
Its writers are formed into a College in perpetuity, absolutely 


Spectator. 





325; total under arms, 204,529 men. 


414. The two totals together, 354,743. 


dependent on the General of the Society of Jesus, and formally P : ted in the 
authorized to —- ane writings on behalf of x Holy May 30,000 more men will be ready to be incorporate 
Faith and the Holy See. The paper in fact is to be the Catholic ; ; i 
_ Moniteur. The College is to possess presses and a a tbree months from the time of calling them out 
own, and to remain for the time in its present house, but should : - . ixt 4 
events compel the College to quit Senn, the Jesuit General has | Montese; two-sixteenths, Lombards ; two-sixteenths, Neapo 
absolute authority to select its head-quarters—a os — 
sion, as he may not choose to select the same place as the Pope, 4 
and the journal therefore, though so nearly made infallible, may | Parma, Modena, Umbria, and Emilia, 
Should it, however, happen that - 
suitable retreat can be found, then the property and revenue: o ) i , \ - 
the institution are to be left untouched until Providence once | Working-men in Persia are subjected vary to a certain degree 


be beyond Papal reach. 


more does ita duty by restoring the Jesuits to Rome. 





DECREASE OF THE CATTLE-PLaGUE.—The cattle-plague| Tehran. The faleh, or labourer, is ready to undertake almost 


returns show a very satisfactory diminution, which is not 
however, apparently due to the recent legislation. 
ber of weekly seizures was at its highest on 17th,February 


amely, 13.001, and had dro to 3,956 on 3ist March. On 3 
the 24th February, othe ge any of the legislative | from sunrise to sunset each day of the week except Friday, 
measures came into operation, it had dropped to 10,167, con-| which is generally observed as a day of rest. About ten 
siderably the greatest drop in any one week. The House | o’clock he has an interval of half an hour for breakfast ; and 
legislated at the moment of the crisis, and the chances are we | {rom one to two o'clock he rests again to take food, to say his 
should have seen the disease running precisely the same| prayers, and sometimes to sleep for a little while. He gener- 


courses if no change had been made.—Spectator. 





Costty Carxrsses.—The following story is told of an| Tehran,a sum varying from 53d, to 11d., according to the 
English Lord who went to a sale of fancy articles at the| season of the year, and in the country he generally receives 
The nobleman | rather more than at Tehran. 


Muistry of War, for the benefit of the poor. 
first asked the lady at the stall, what was the price of a beau 
tiful cigar-case. 
“Tis nothing ; I take it,’ said the Lord. 


else?” said the lady. 
not to be compare 


The Lord gracefully kiss 


leased with his 


argains. 


upon the spot.—Court Journal. 





Cure ror Hyprornonra.—Sometime ago it was stated | or four times a week, if they cannot afford to eat of it every 
that Dr. Buisson, of Lyons, had announced the discovery of | day. In the autumn they salt mutton for the winter consump- 
In attending a female patient in| tion. They enjoy a plentiful supply of milk, cheese, and rice, 


& remedy for hydrophobia. 


) 


The num-| assistant to a mason, mixing lime or carrying bricks, or, if he 


a o rancs,” was the reply. |as summer advances he is more in request, and in the autumn 
ke it?” said the. “And this jewel his wages are at the highest point to which they reach. Of 
case?” “ Eight hundred francs.” “ Nothing,” again said the | the sum which he daily earns he spends generally about one- 
Lord, handing a note of 1,000£ “Do you wish for anything | half or three-fourths for his breakfast and dinner and clothing, 
“Ah!” replied he, “ what I wish for is| and he lays by the rest against the winter, when he will have 
with any of these articles, but fix a price.’ t 1 
“ What do you wish?” “‘I'o kiss your fairhand.” The lady | labourer is, as a general rule, a married man. If he have to go 
blushed, reflected, and replied—* Three thousand francs.” | forth from his native village in search of work he usually 
the proffered hand, given with} leaves his wife behind him. If his wife have children she 
some hesitation—but what will not charitable ladies do for | does not go out to service, but if she be unencumbered she 
the poor? “I want something elso,” said the Lord—“a lock | often takes employment in the household of some gentleman. 
of your hair.” “That will be 6,000f.” “That is nothing,” | The wife of a labouring man in Persia, although she seldom 
again said the Lord, on receiving the lock of hair which the | does any work in the fields, can assist her husband to some 
lady cut off for him. “ Six and three are nine,” said the noble | extent in earning the bread of the family. She can undertake 
Lord, and, handing 9,000f. to the lady, his Lordship departed | the making, or the mending, or the washing, of clothes, and 
5 This narrative may or may not|sbe can utilize her spare time in preparing cotton-twist, and 

true. It is related as authentic, and we happen to know | in various other ways. Her clothes, and those of her-chil- 
that at the Anti-Corn Law League bazaar, held some years | dren, if she have any, are the reverse of costly ; her husband 
ago at Covent Garden Theatre, a geutleman offered £20 to a| wears but one suit of garments in the year; and the house- 
lady, who is now and was then the wife of a member of Par-| rent they pay is light. The staple of a labouring man’s food 
liament holding a high office, to be allowed to kiss her cheek. | is bread, which commodity is usually sold at : 
The offer was accepted, and the amount agreed upon was paid | rate of one man (or 64 lbs.) for 8 shahis, or 4d. Beef is cheap 


army in 1859 employed about 240,000 men. In the course of 


iments; anda further 150,000 available in from two to 
thoes 2 Of the offi- 
cers of the present Italian army, eight-sixteenths are Pied- 


litans; one-sixteenth, Tuscans; one-sixteenth, Romans and 
Venetians; and two-sixteenths from the other provinces— 





Worktxsc Men 1x Persta.—The conditions to which 


in the different provinces of the kingdom. I shail endeavour 
to state what their life often is in the districts near the city of 
any description of occupation. He works in the city as an 


,| be wanted, he is equally ready to give aid in the cultivation 
of gardens or’fields in the country. His working hours are 


ally works in a lazy manner, and requires to be kept under 
the eye of an overseer. For a day’s labour he receives, in 


In the winter he is often out of 
-| work, and in the spring time bis labour is chiefly bought ; but 


*| nothing to do; or else he sends it to his wife. The Persian 


ebran at the 


and abundant in winter, but it is not eaten at other seasons 
of the year. As a general rule Persian peasants eat meat three 


part of him, the outworks are getting decayed and dim; ob- 
struction more and more accumulating, and the immeasura- 


ne ITaLiaAN AnMy.—The Italian army had on the 3ist of| ble Night crawing nigh. Well does Voltaire himself, at all 
ak, January under arms—officers, 14,004) rank and file, 190,- | moments, know this; and his bearing under it, one must say, 
ines See Lar Leone Sais onal aioe aeeen 
754: h, 148.660; total at call, 150,- | his later Letters to Friedrich ; instead of emphasis or streng 
1,754; rank and file on furloug The old pe Lae a beautiful shrill melody, as of a woman, as of a child; he 


There is a tenderness, a sadness, in these 


grieves unappeasably to have lost Friedrich ; never will for- 
give Maupertuis:—poor old man! Friedrich answers in a 
much livelier, more robust tone: friendly, encouraging, com- 
municativc on small matters ;—full of praises—in fact, sin- 
cerely glad to have such a transcendent genius still alive with 
him in this world. Praises to the most liberal pitch every- 
thiog of Voltaire’s—except only the article on War, which 
occasionally he quizzes a little, to the Patriarch or his Disci- 
ple. - Carlyle’s “ Frederick the Great.” 


Leap Porsontne.—Pbysicians in extensive practice in this 
city have noticed that of late years a marked change bas oc- 
curred in the character of the diseases they are called upon to 
treat. In the old times, befure the introduction of Croton wa- 
ter, and when the lime water pumps had to be used, stone, 
gravel, and kindred diseases were frequent, while diseases ot 
the bowels always had a diarrheal character. But now stone 
and gravel are infrequent, but there has been an amazing in- 
crease in the number of people troubled with constipated 
bowels. This condition is an almost invariable accompani- 
ment of all complaints. This has been attributed to lead 
poisoning, and is most noticed in families where the water is 
not kept running from the pipes; and hence women are the 
principal sufferers from this complaint. The Health Com- 
missioners should inquire into this matter, and, if it is true 
that lead poisoning is general, there should be a rule adop:ed 
compelling the removal of lead pipes for conveylng water 
irom the mains to the interiors of the houses.—W. Y. World. 





An Emsryo Pusiic Beneractor.—The honours done to 
Mr. Peabody would seem to have awakened emulstion 
in the breast of a rival. An offer—whether in jest or ear- 
nest, no One can make out—appears in a contemporary from 
& correspondent, who says that he will give to the poor of 

ondon a quarter of a million of money, if the Queen will 
write him an autograph letter offering him a baronetcy or a 
G.C.B., or her miniature portrait. The editor vouches for the 
fact, and adds that the gentleman is enormously wealthy, very 
old, and does not know what to do with his money. Of 
course her Majesty would not listen to such conditions,— Court 
fournal, 

A FentaAn Drama.—A rich specimen of Yankee humour 
has found its way into the Irish press. It is in the 
shape of a theatre bill, and the piece it describes is the 
Trish Republic Pantomime, as performed by Roberts, Stephens, 
Mitcheli, O’Mahony, and others. The performances, besides 
including juggling by barefaced acroba's and tumblers, are 
made the medium of introducing to the audience the “ learned 
elephant,” Mr. Sweeney, who gues through mapy feats, such 
as packing a trunk for a trip to Canada, and then unpacking 
it, and lifiing a pike and laying it down again. Train appears 
as a “strong man carrying the weight of the Irish Republic ;” 
and the clown, Mr. O'Mahony (without “ either bridle to his 
horse or tongue) jumps through the British Crown, and turna 
a great number of back somersaults.—London paper. 








A Duet with Lovurs Naro.ron.—Soon after the Prince 


the last stage of canine rabies, the doctor imprudently wiped | Mutton is usually sold at from twopence to threepence per | arrived in London he was tollowed by a pugnacious French- 
his bends ith a handkerchief impregnated vith vend odie. pound. Rice is the article of food most in demand ; Vegetables man, who, for some public grievance or private pique, was 
There happened to be a slight abrasion on the index of the | are cheap, and of various kinds; and fruit, including grapes, | anxious to fix a quarrel upon him. A challenge ensued, and 
left hand, and, confident in his own curative system, the doc- | mulberries, melons, and water-melons, is in the summer anu | the Prince’s foe was looked upon as an expert shot with pis- 
tor merely washed the patt with water. However, he was | autumn months exceedingly abundant, and to be had at the|tols. Although brave asa lion, Napoleon felt that he ought 


fully aware of the imprudence he had committed, and gives | lowest imaginable prices. 


that the malady would not declare itself until the fortieth |the condition of the labouring man in Persia can bear 


Sherbets and ice are within the| not to throw away a chance, and named the broadsword as 
the following account of the matter afterwards: “ Believing | means of the poorest people, and altogether in respect of diet, | his weapon. 


This led to some discussion. Lieut.-Colonel 
a| Radcliffe, the French challenger’s second, held a commission 


day, having numerous patients to visit, I put off from day to | favourable comparison with that of the peasant of most other | in the Inniskilling Dragoons, a regiment which had recently 


day the application of my remedy—that is to say, vapour | countries.—History of Persia, by R. G. Watson. 
baths. The ninth day, being in my cabinet, I felt, all at once, 
8 pain in the throat, and a still greater one in the eyes. M 





been commanded by my brother George ; and anxious, upon 
so important an occasion, to consult a friend as to the line he 


Tue Brrer Brt.—Baron De Goltz, the Prussian diploma-| ought to take, he requested Louis Napoleon to ailow him 


body seemed so light that I felt as if I could jump toa prod. tist, is renowned for his caustic humour, of which many | half an hour to consider the matter. With this view he called 


ng in the same house ag: 








height, or that, if I threw myself out of the window, I | anecdotes are extant. The Baron was at St. Petersburg, one | upon my brother, who was then lodgi ! 
Gould susealn myself in the air, My hair Was 20 sensitive that evening, in the salons of Prince Gortechakoff, and amusing ! myself in St, James’s-atreet, but not finding him at home he 
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asked forme. He narrated the circumstance, and I at once 
took upon myesit to say that unquestionably the Prince, 
being the chal party, had the right to name the weap- 
ons, Radcliffe adopted my suggestion, and the duel was ar- 
ranged to take place with swords on Wimbledon-common. 
The combatants met there at seven o’clock on the 8rd o1 
March, 1840, but the police interfered, and all the parties con- 
cerned were taken to Bow-street. The principals were re- 
leased on entering into their own recognisances of £500 each 
and one security each of the same amount. Hearing that | 
had advised the use of the sword, Louis Napoleon ex pressed 
much gratitude to me.—Lord W. Lennoa’s Recollections, 

Prosy PaRtiaAMENTaRtans,—It seems that French M.P.’s, after 
delivering a great oration, sit up after the debates, which end at 
seveu, revising “slips” of their speeche s, as fast as printers can 
send them, and correcting them, for the Moniteur. La France 
says that M. Thiers, who is quite an old man, sat up till three 
A.M. after his brilliant speech, to correct his proofs. We are 
not sure that it might not have a salutary influence on debates 
to exact that English members shall do likewise. The pleasure 
of — would then be balanced against the pleasure of 
sleeping. Mr. Beresford Hope would not, after speaking an 
hour, come to “secondly,” as he did on Thursday with such an 
“innumerable chuckle,” if we may slightly modify schylus’s 
“innumerable smile ;” and Mr. Gathorne Hardy, lusty as is his 
physique, would think of the length of time the “slips” would 
be if coming, the period that must elapse before he couldSfeed 
that physique with sleep, and would sit down after repeating his 
ideas not more than three times.— London paper. 





Tue Power or Music Acam.—Jenny Lind, with a view to 
recruit her health, which has been somewhat indifferent, has been 
enjoying the genial climate of Cannes, in the South of France, and 
she has also sought additional pleasure by aiding the cause of 
charity. Jenny Lind has just given a concert at Rice in aid of 
the Cannes Hospital. The local musical critic says—‘Her sing- 
ing deeply moved the auditory, who often shed tears, so en- 
chanted were they with her notes. They were not, however, 
contented with tears. No astonishment was created at seeing 
one of the audience kneel bofore the celebrated cantatrice and 
beg the favour of kissing her hand.”’ 


Lives or THE ARIsTocracy.—With the aid of “ Debrett’s Peer- 
age aod Baronetage,” we have arrived at some interesting facts. 
It is known that the general average of human life in the British 
Islands is about 33 years. It is therefore worthy of note what 
effect good living and the other accessories of wealth have in 
preserving life, In 1865-6 there died fourteen peers, whose 
united ages amounted to 931 years, or an average of a little over 
66 years each, just double the general average. The oldest 
(Viscount Combermere) was 93, and the youngest (Baron Kings- 
ile) 38. In the same period there died forty baronets, whose 
total span of life was 2623 years, or an average of 654each. The 
oldest two (Sir J. H. Palmer and Sir Thomas Staples) were 90 

ears of age each ; and the youngest (Sir F. D. Legard) was 32. 
Bat, most remarkable of all, there died 38 knights, whose ages 
amounted to the total of 2774 years, or the remarkable average 
of 73each. The oldest (Sir F. W. Austen) was 91 years of age, 
and the youngest (Sir R. M. Bromley) 52! All who value long 
life had therefore better be knighted at once. It seems as if 
knighthood were the eltzir vite.— Queen. 





Tse QueEn’s Meworrat Wispow in Tae Parisu Cuvrcn at 
SipmovtnH.—The subjects depicted in the window about to be pre- 
sented by her Majesty to the Sidmouth parish church in memory 
of the late Duke of Kent are as follows :—In the upper compart- 
ment is represented our Lord in glory, seated with orb and 
sceptre in his hand, surrounded by holy angels. Below are four 
angels holdiog crowns and palm branches. In the centre com- 
partment is represented our Lord blessing little children. On 
each side of this are designs representing Chrietian charity, viz., 
feeding the hungry, giving drink to the thirsty, clothing the 
naked, visiting the sick, hospitality to the stranger, visiting the 
prisoner ; together with two others suggestive of benevolent in- 
stitutions, viz., the care of orphans, and religious education. 
Below are five of the acts of St. Nicholas: the relief and endow- 
ment of three young women ; the calming of a tempest; the con- 
secration of St. Nicholas; sailors d'scharging a cargo of corn, 
increased by St. Nicholas in return for some token for charity ; 
and St. Nicholas staying the hand of the executioner. The win- 
dow, when finished, will add much to the beauty of the charch, 

Acrep Trees —We are told that in 1810 a noted tree, the 
Golynos oak, was felled near Newport, Monmouthshire. It 
‘was 284 feet in circumference, its bark sold for £200, its tim- 
ber for £670; the rings (400) encircling its trank indicated 
that it had continued growing 400 years. The far-famed red 
oak of Mount Etna was of precisely the same age. Foar 
hundred years appears a venerable age, even for a tree. Still 
there were many, the longevity of which was greatly in ex- 
cess of it. Among the most celebrated were the following : 
—Fig tree in Damascus, 648 years; the Pescian olive tree 
700; olive tree in Palestine, 719; olive tree, in Asia Minor, 
850; the Louisanean oak {still living), 1,000; yew trees of 
Fountain Abbey, 1,200; yew trees of Crowhurst, Yorkshire, 
1,400 ; sycamore of Heliopolis, 1,805 ; cedar of Mount Lebanon, 
2112; yew of Fotheringay, Scotland, 2500; yew of Braburn, 
Kent, 3,000; sycamore ot the Bosphorus, 4,020. The cypress 
ot T'axodinne, in Mexico, is said to be more than 5,000 years 
old. Its circumference was 117 teet 10 inches.—Znglish paper. 


Tue Britisn Unton Jack.—The Union Jack, that “ Meteor 
Flag of England,” is now a combination of the Crosses of 8S. 
George, Andrew, and Patrick, which combined represent the 
three kingdoms united under the sway of the crown of Eng- 
land. The original Union Jack was formed of the Crosses ot 
8S. George and Andrew, and declared to be the national 
ensign by James I, on the union of the kingdoms of England 
and Scotland. But at the beginning of the present century, 
1801, when Ireland was united to the kingdom of Great 
Britain, it became necessary to add the Cross of St. Patrick. 
The present Jack is blazoned as follows :— 

“On a field azure, the cross saltire of St. Andrew argent, 
surmounted by that of St. Patrick gules, over all the cross of 
St. George fimbriated of the second.” 

The union jack is only used on flags, except on the shield 
pons by the side of the figure of Britannia (there are two t’s 

for the Britanniarium on our copper coins, but only one on 
the silver), on our pennies and halfpennies. It was granted 
as an honourable augmentation to the late Duke of Welling- 
ton, to be borne on a shield of pretence. The term jack 
supposed to have originated from Jaques, the French word 
for James, the monarch who first ordered its use. 


Tza.—The quantity of tea imported into the United King- 
dom last year presented a slight decline, having been 
121,271 219]b., as compared with 124,359,248lb. in 1864, and 
60,512,384lb. in 1850. On the other 


gatered for home qopaumption in the United 





hand, the tity of tea | $26; 
Kingdom, wag! has a balance of more than $9,000, 


97,921,9441b., as compared with 88,637,0001b. in 1864.—Zza. 
mener. 





Chess. 


Coxpvotsap sr Carraix G. H. Macxsyzrz, 


PROBLEM, No. 904.—By Mr. G. de Boer. 
BLAOK. 





White to play and mate in 3 moves, 
SoLutTion TO PROBLEM No. 903. 





White. Black. 
1. Qto K Kt6 1. P tks Q (a) 
2. KtoQ B2 2. Anything. 
3. Mates, 


(a) 1. Kt toK3 
2. Anything. 


2. RtoQB3 
3%. Mates. 





The following interesting ‘game was peeet some little time 
ago between Mr. L. Paulsen and Herr Wiloerg: 





White. White. k. 
(Mr. L. P.) (Herr W.) (Mr. L. P.) (Herr W.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 17 Kt tks B Q tke Kt 
2PtoQ4 KttoK2(a) 118 PtoK4 Kt tks P 
3 BtoQ3 PtoQ4 19 Q tks Kt B to Kt2 
4 QKttoB3(d) PtoQR3 2 QtoK 3 PtoK4 
5 KttoB3 Q Kt to B3 2. KttoR4 BtoBsq 
6 Castles P to R3(c) 22 KttoB5 Btks Kt 
7BtoK3 Kt to Kt5 23 P tks B PtoK B3 
8 BtoK2(¢d) PtksP 24BtoK4 QR to Qa 
9 Kt tks P KttoBé P48 bY to R2 
10 9 to Qa Kt toQ4 26 QtoKKt3 PtoB3 
1L PtoB4(e) BtoKt5 27 Bto K 6 QtoB4, ch 
12 QtoQ3 Q Kt tks B 23KtoReq KtoQ7 
13 PtkeKt BtoK2(f) |29RtoK4  KRtoQaq 
14 QRto Kseq Castles 30 RtoR4 QtoK2 
15 Bto Qsq PtoQ Kt3 SLPtoK RS KtksQ KtP 
16 BtoB2 BtoQ3 





and White announced mate in nine moves (9). 

(a) This move is unusual, and not to be recommended. 

(d) This is much better than taking the Pawn, as that would 
liberate Black's game. 

(c) By advancing his Rook’s Pawns one step, Black loses too 
much time, especially agaiost a player of Mr. Paulsen’s force. 

(d) 1t is a peculiar trait in Mr. Paulsen’s play that he retains 
his Kishops as long as possible, as the student will find on exa- 
—s bis games. 

(e) To tempt Black to lose time by attacking the Queen. 
uv, ) It is now evident that Black’s 1lth move was a loss of 

eC. 
(g) The termination was remarkably well played. We leave it 
to the sagacity of our readers to discover the checkmate. 


A good game, recently played in Berlin, between Professor An- 
derssen and Herr Neumann. 





White. . Black. ite, Black. 
(Herr N.) (Prof. A.) (Herr N.) (Prot. A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 DWQtoKB2 PtoQBS5 
2KttoKB3 KttoQBs 2t P tks P BtoQkK6 
3BtoQKt5 Ktto Kk B3 22 RteQB2 bat Fy 
4 Castles Kt tke P 23 Rto K Beq toK B2 
5 PtoQ4 BtoK 2 24 K toRs K RK to Q2 
6QtoK2[a]) KttoQs 25 BtoQB5|[d] K Rto Q6[e] 
7B tks Kt ey A ie 26 B tke B K Kk tks B 
8 P tks P ttoQ Kt 27 KttoQ B5 BtoQBeq 
9 BtoK3 Uastles 23 Kttke Kt Btks Kt 
10 RtoQ aq ace se 89 KttoQ4 BtoQBaq 
ll KttoQ B3 t to Qq [el] 80 KttoQKt3 PtoQR5 
12 KttoQ¢ PtoKB 31 KttoQBS BtoK3 
3 PtoKB4 QtioK Kt3 8QtoKsq QKt0oQ5 
14 KttoQR4 PtoQR4 33 QtoQ Bsq Btks P 
15 PtoQB4 PtoQ3 34 R tks B K R tks P 
16 KttoK B3 Ktto KS ss RtoQB2 RtoQBS5 
17PteQKt3 PtoK R3 36 RiksKK RtksQ 
1 PtoQBS Ptks BP 87 R tksR QtoK Kt5 
19 QRtoQBsq BtoQRS 38 R tks P and wins. 

[a] 


P to Q5, or P tks P, may also be played here, but the move 
in the text is at least equally effeative. 
[0] Black cannot safely retake with Q P; ¢. g.: 
7QPtksB 10 PtoK6 P tks P 
8 P tks P ttoK B4 1l Kt to K 5, &c., 
9RtoQsq BtoQ? 
‘) P to Q 4 is, perhaps, a stronger move. 
| This game is played ty White throughout with marked 
ability, and farnishes an instyuctive example of the powerfal and 
oy may though not brilliant, attack known under the name of 
‘Ro pez”’ 
{e} "This error loses Black the game, as he is never able to extri- 
cate his King’s Rook. At the same time it must be confessed 
that he would have had a bad game if he had taken off the Bishop. 





Mititary Matrers 1n THE UNITED States.—Provost- 
Marsbal-General Fry has just submitted to the U. 8. Secretary 
of War a report of the operations of his Bureau. The preface 
of the report has found its way into print, and contains some 
valuable information. We learn from it that a full and exact 
enrolment of all men in the loyal States liable to aes duty 
showed an segregate number of 2 254,063, not including 
1,000,516 soldiers actually under arms. The average cost of 
recruiting a man before the establishment of the Bureau was 
$34 01; afterwards the cost was reduced to $9 84, It appears 
that the Bureau has cost the Government nothing, but by its 
own in conformity to law has ra’ more than 
000, out of which it has defrayed all its ex and 

The whole of 





= 


officers and enlisted men who were killed outright, or who 
died of wounds received in battle, was 96,089. Neatly doubie 
this number, 184,659, died of disease or accident, and the 
total logs in service was 280,789 men and officers. 76,526 men 
who had deserted were arrested by officers of the Bereau ang 
returned to their places in the ranks.—V. Y. Nation, 


Saeet-Sreatine mm Inp1a.—The scoundrel who covets the 
sheet under you approaches og bedside armed with a fea. 
ther, with which he gently tickles your ear. Accustomed ag 
you are to the buzz of snosquitoes, which, by the way, huvea 
notable penchant for singing in one’s ears, you only fidget a 
little in your sleep, and turning on _ side, press the ear 
that has been operated on, on the pillow. Immediately, the 
one half of the sheet thus released is rolled up lengthwise 
close under your back. The feather is then D cautiously 
applied to the ex ear; you turn once more, and 
the other half is released. One more tickle, adroitly admi- 
nistered, disenga the sheet altogether, and the rascal no 
doubt inwardly chuckles as he leaves you to your slumber,— 
Chambers’ Journal. 


Sir THomas More's Grave.—-The body of Sir Thomas 
More, was, according to Aubrey, interred in the old church‘at 
Chelsea, and his head, after an exposure of fourteen days— 
testifying to the passers by on London Bridge the remorse. 
less cruelty of Henry VIIL., and bis barbarous insensibility to 
virtue, patriotism, and talent--was consigned to a vault in 
St. Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury. It was seen and drawn 
in that vault in 1716. 


Kwang Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and su r qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instru- 
‘ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qua- 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over- 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmansbip that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general usages of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—N. Y. World. 


ORICINAL PICTURES. 


Foe SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the original and highly 

tiniched Painting in oll of Mary Queem of Scotn, by 
J. B. Wandesforde, from which the well-known ALBION engray- 
ing was made; also the original drawing in sepia, ot #lorence 
Nightingale, by the same artist. 





















THE PAIN KILLER, 
So justly celebrated, was introduced to the public 
Jseveral years ago, and now enjoys a popularity un- 
=f equalled by any other medicine. For the cure of 
ws Diptheria, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Rheuma- 
tism, Coughs and Colds, Scalds, Burns, eic., it is without an 
equal. Sold by all the principal draggists.—Daily Plaindealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For Sale by all Druggists. 


STEINWAYWY & SONS, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 





CIE HEALTHY tl 





Have taken 82 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
in addition thereto, they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in London, 1862, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts ot the World. 

That the greatsuperiority ofthese instruments is now univer- 
sall ded is at tly proven by the Fact that Mesers. 
Stelnway’s “scales, pe ge ye and peculiarities of construc- 
tion’’ have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (aS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE WITH- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instra’ 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 


Pateat Agrafie Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand and high- 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced in 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that aLL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
Lopean concert-rooms. 

AREROOMS, No. 71 and 7 East Fourteenth-st,, between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 


718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 


Continue to Drz and Crean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar- 
ments, &c., &c. 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shawls, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pants, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re« 
returned by express. 
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